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CURRENT BOOKS ON COHPOSITIONi SOMI RfVIIWS ' 
«(ostph Lawrori Irue^^ Ann Humes, Larry Gtfitry 

:■. ... ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ / • V-' V : ' ' • ' 

'\ As. part Qf SVRL's writing project (Cooperttlve Inquiry on . 

xCompdsltJon Instruet Ian) « staff have neaded ta raid a qraat^daal of 

the current literature on compos I tloni Staff Nn^bers sometimes^ 

review the books they have read so that other staff mmmiri do not 

nepessarl ty have to: reread what has alriady been studTed by one 

person. This paper Is a eollectloh of ten of these reviews written 

during igSO. 

^ The reviews coVer a variety of topics relat'lng to cotnposltlon 
(tee the Table of Contents on the fallawlng page). The first three 



:r nine 



reviews are of books deserving actual writing abl l Ules of 
students. Two reviews describe hc^ f he ^State of California views 
writihg« Two. mor^ reviewi took at textbooki for teaching sentence 
domblnlng*«a popular and valuable Instructional approach to writing. 
'One review Is of a 1 Ingulstlci-based analysis of expository writlngi 
The paper conclude^ iwith reviews of two coltectlohs of artlclest 
one of papers prasented at |s conference on writing, the ^ther of 
papers on Ingl I sh spell Ing. ' / / 
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Lobani W. LanQuage develWment'r KUderqart en through grade 12. 
Urbana, 111.: Tjitldhal Csyncll oft Teachers: of IflttH fh, 15(76. 

: Ann- Humes- ' ■ 

^\ ter Loban* i Lanquaga DevelQprf|ent r K I nae fqarten through 

' ' f - ■ ■: - 1 * 

12 is, a significant work .In thp area of composition^ 



VeferenMs; to It are prodigious, This riaport is-summarlzed below by 
iectlonsi with brief cri tical commenfs flpl lowing the sun^ary. 
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SUMMARY 



OVI'RVIEW 



Walter Loban'i study of the language development of stfldents 

" ■ ■ _ ; ^ ^ i / ' ■ -.: ' 

during their yeaps 'In public school b»gan, in 1953 with 338 

f ' - " '■ ■ ' 

klndergat-ten pupils- living in Oakland an^ the surrounding Bay area. 

Students wer^e stlectad on the basis of jsex, athnic background, 

soeio-acenomic slatus^^ and spread of Intellectual ab^ities* The 



iQCld-ecenomic groups and 
were Caucasian (which 



student samj^le came from seven different 
three «thnlGi group|. The athnic groups 
Included Mexican-Americans), Black, and Oriental. Surprisingly, 211 
.subjects wer*e still participating in thldj longitudinal study as 
seniors in high school.. From these subjecti, 35 students wertf _ 
seVected for close^iafialysis for eich of three groups, labeled by - 
ah^i 1 i ty as H igh, Rindom, and Uow. | ^ ^ 

Oata^llacted duririg the .longi tudinal study included the 

fol lowi ngt * ^ ^ / \ 

/ 1. oral interviews, with each subject being queried 



on the same toplcsi 



er|c' ; 



u 



'3 itvbed transcripts, of the oral. Interviews, which 
4i«L.Uy record^ .pproKlmitely 380,000, words 
df spoken Jangmger, « * ; 

3 . wrl tten cefflposi tlons thai ware eolJacted as v 
^yilcal sam^es of the ttudants- work from grades, 

3-12; ' / ■ ; „ . . 

A. scorei on- readln«-«blllty testsr / 

5. results of Intelligence tests, with ritests for 
most itud^nts IH either grade 5, or 6, as well 
as fbc a few In" gpfte 7 or 8| 

6. '^isults of llit^rilng tests adBrlnlstered In grades 

8, 9, 11, 12; / ;.■ 

7. results of te^ on the^use of connectives and 
conjunctive adverbs i * 

8. ^arly teacher ratings on a set of language, 
^ctorsi • . . . ' I ' , 

9. ■ book lists fnacie by students from'their memory of 

books readi ' ■ 

mlscellaneoyS 'Mher data, such as . personal I ty 
prof 11-^ . and students' statements about * 
itelevlslon programs watched. 



METHODS 



Transcripts of linguafle were anal yied for these two features. 

1_ rn^unieatlon units. A communication' unit' 
, Included, three categories of "O"''""' -.^^ 
independent grammatical units (T-unlls), """ers 
to questions when. those answeps were complete but 
not grammatlcany Independent, and words 1 Ike 
Kyes" and "no" as appropriate answers to 
^quest i ons. , . • 

i Mazes. A maie here is b' serjes of ^o^ds or 
' TnTtTal parts of words <e.g., stutte^-ing) that do 

not constitute' a comp!unl cat ion unit and are not 
. netessiry to a communication unit. 



Both oral and wrltttn 'language were analyitd dependent 

= ^ ^^ - ■ : ' ^ ^' , ^ " ' ' ' ■ ' 

adjectlvali IdvarblaK, and noyn tlifuses. The adverblai^liuses 

further divided by type, arid the noun clauses, by functloi^ CiffuBes 

elaboratron* of syntax were studied by two methodsr 'Vi ^; 

J, the use .of transfortmation^l arar^ to assess 
• sUbordi nat ioni \ 

. " - . . . % . 

2, the aufhbr-deve loped, weighted Index for tallying . 
. all dependent cl'ausesi • ' ' ■ 

1 point for ^each dependent clause 
(Flrit-o^der dependent elauies) 

" 2 poifits for any dependent clause 
: * , modifying or within another , dependent 

clause t second-order dependent claules) 

^ 2 qolnts for any dependent clause 
' containing a verbal cpnstructlon such 
V as an Infmitlva, gerund, or participle * 
■ ' / ' . - ^ 

^ 3"points for any dependent clause within 
^ ' ' ^ /of modifying another dependent ^ clause 
" that within or modifies' another 

dependent clause* , . - 

The researcher also analyzed stAJdentsV oral and written 

language -for finite verbs (those requiring a subject) and nonfinite 

verbs (e.g., Infinitives, participles) as well as for verb d^sity./ 

However, lexical asp^ects of verb use.(e.g*, the use of went vs. 

ambled ) were not analyzedJ. Loban a^cknowl edged this as an inadequacy' 

of the study. . > * 



: *The use of var I ous strateqi es of syntax througH which the 
communication unit Is expanded Beyond-a simple subject, and 
predicate- ^ ■ \ > 
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RESULTS . 

The High gr^up was high, the Low group was low, and the Random 

group was In between on al 1 thMe attr ibutess ; 

1. average nuftiber of words per cofwrtunjeatlon unit, , 
oral and wrIt'tMfi . 

2* syntactleal elaBoratfon of subject and predicate; , 

* ' ^ • number of grammatical transf ormationsr 

4, absenci of mazes 4n proportloh to total speech| 

5* reading and writing 4bl 1 Ityi 

6. range df vocabularyi 

7* scores on- listening testsi 

8, use of c^hnectors (e.qi^, unltsS j a1 though ) ; 

- ■ ^ ^ \ ' ■ ■ . ^ 

9. use of tftntat Ivenassi supposition, hypotheses^ r 

conditional staterrffents; 

10. number of dependent clausesi 

11, use of adjaetival clauses* ^ : 
Some specific details expllcatkng these results are noted below. 

For each group, a^f steady upward progression was recoraed for 
the number of words perioral communication unit, and ^'almost without 
exception, a higher avef age number of words per, unit. Is accompanied 
by high teacher ratings^, ^y the most effective use of phrases and 

ciauses, and by Increased use of other forms of elaboration 

^ >. 

contributing to clear and meaningful communication** (p* 25)* The 
High group was appf ox imatel y four to five yea^s ahead of the Low 
group and one to three years ahead\of the Random group. 



In wri tten language^ 1,^6 upward trend In the. average number of 
rfWr^s per Communication unities e,rratlc"large upward trends were 
fol lowed by downwi^ shifts^- groups showed rapid growth fmm 
grades 9 to 10, but ortly the High %^nd Random groups surged from 
grades 11 to 12. Again the High groi^>^s four or five years ahead 
4^ the Low group. ' ^ ^' > 

, ^ In comparing oral -and wri tten language for number of words, 
Loban found that the oral average was hlgherN^r grades 1-7^ oral- 
^and wr I tten- language numbers were approkImatery\|he same for grades! 
7-9, and written language had a higher average forVgrades 10-12. 

The Low group ipurted during grade 12 In Its u\e of dependent 
clauses in oral language. While the High group recorded a 
three-fold Increase from grades K-12^ the Low group 4 use of 
dependent clauses increased. four-fold.'5x This greater IncWase was 
possible because students in the Low gro'up started with a much lower 
use of dependent clauses, Loban hypothesizes that the Low group's 
fundamental problems were low socio-economic status and different 

early- language environment. , 

- - ^ 

The average number of dependent clauses In written language was 

similar for all three groups at the elementary levels, but the count 

did not reflect the quality of writing, which, according to the 

researcher, evidenced real differences la ability. 

Data for oral language Indicated that adjectival clauses are an 

important developmental factor for the High group. Adjectival 

■ y ' ' ' • ' 

clause use fluctuated for the other two groups; however, thesex 

groups used virtual ly an identical percentage of adjectival clauses 



at the tnd of the high school years as they did Ih first §rade, 

Loban concluded ^at **an except lonal speaker (High) will use a 

pfogressi vely. greater percentage of adjectival clauses In oral 

language, whereas the nonprof Iclent speaker (Low) or average speaker 

(Random) will* show no such percentage increase In thk use of 

adjecti^va1-€lauses'Mp/^8)v^^ 

In written language^ Loban fognd that the High grogp fexcelled 

in usage of adject lyil clauses until grade' tens 

At that point ^the Low group begins to inanffest what 
the' High group has exemplified throughout the early 
grades, and the High group . , . transfers i ts ^ . 
emphases to adjeetlval participial phrases and other 
more sophj stf cated solutions* (p/ 48) 

All groups tended to use noun clauses as direct objects or 
predicate nomlnativesi with some shifts at later grades to less 
common categ^ies. However, In written language the High and Random 
groups evidenced a prpport ionately greater use (than did the Low 
group) of noun clauses as apposf t i ves and objects (e>g,, of 
prepositions, of part iciples) , 

Adverbial clauses of time and cause dominated both oral and 

written lanauage. However, clause type fluctuated in written 

1 anguage^ .c^n^^nd i,ng on the composition topic* Adverbial clauses of 

condition were common in writing, while the High group used more' 

clauses of consequence and condition in the later grades than did 

the other two groups* Loban concludeH! 

. . * the topic o% any writing or speak i ng sh i f ts the 
freguency of. dependent clause functions. However, 
clauses requiring rigorous attention to relationships 



'^wiliappiar less frequently^ In 11 1 language and wi 1 1 
, ' be employed more of ten by those who are skilled In 
expression, (p, 57) > \ 

Oral and written language were compared- for el aborat ion 
techniques, and the High group demonstrated a consi stently and 
progressively greater number of elaborations In written language 
than in oral language. iThls same pattern also appeared with less 
acceliratlon for the Rand^ group/ However/ eipboraflons In written 
language evolved much more slowly for the Low group- ^ 

Use of complex verb phrases (e.g*,, expected to have been 
wai ting ) did not differ for the three groups* Nertf)|r were group 
differences evident for verb density. Although the ^oportlon of 
nonftnlte to finite verbs was not different for the threa^rQups In 
their oral 'ianguage usagei the High group ranked "superior" on this 
feature In writing. Loban also remarked on an Interesting verb 
phenomenqns 

t , . the ^'oral and written data actually move in 
opposite directions, with the High group showing 
substantial ly more nonflnite vterbi in written than in 
oral language and the Low group ihowing substantially^ 
more nonflnite verbs in oral rhan in written 
language* From this observation we may conclude that 
those rated high in lanfluage make a conscious ^ffo^'t 
to use nonflnite verbs In their writing whereas those ^ 
' rated low in language dp not make such a conscious 

r / effort, (pp. 68-69) nj ^ 

For a moRe intensive eKam i nation isf language use, transfor- 
mational analysis was performed for six subjects only — two from each 
ability group. The subjects were chosen because they were typical 
of their respective groups. The analysis revealed that the High 
subjects used more transformaf ions than did the Random and Low 




subjfcts* In fictj the High subjects wera^ us'l ng 

deletion trans^prmat ions in grades 1.-3 as ths 
- > ■ ' ^ t.^ . ^ " / . 

using during' tha^ last three years of high scheo 

- ' . ■ . - ; . 

*CONCLUS:IONS ' , . 1 , . 

In thi.s sectiorij Loban sufnmariies the information detailed in 

i ' , " ■ ' ■* 

• .,i I. I 

/ ' ' ^ ' ' -' i ■ ■ '' ' 

the earllen stct ion on resul ts and then draws * som^ general 

^ -v- ' ■ V - ^ ^ ^ ' ^ . ■ ' 

cdnci us ions, 

' ■> ' . ^ ■ ^ ' , 

. ■ " ... • . , ' . ■ ■ -.- ^ ■ ■ 

.Lob#n suggests .that student r who are superior in ora4 language 

m kindergarten and grade one (before they learn to read and write) 

are the student* who excel In reading and writing irt grade^siK, He 

further concludes that studehts who are rated as highly prof itient 

''user^ of the language rely more heavily (than do their less able 

counterparts) on da'pfndent clauses (especially on long ones) and on 

adjective clauses. They^lso use more unusual syntactic elemarits, 



such as appdsl t*iMfpi, objectrvft eomplem'ents, and dependent clauses or 
noflf ini tev^rbUl us ters embedded within dependent dauses, 

-Loban also asserts that^^ependSnt clauses "used as objects of 
the ^erb are learned early In life and easily used by all speakers. 
This means we wilJ bfi morie interested in^other less elementary uses 
of noun clauses. The same holds true for the adverbial . clause of 
time; its use is no mark of language maturity. Instead, previous 
studies direct our' attention to the use of adverbial clauses of 
conctfss Ion. and condition as evidences of maturity." (p. 77) 



He further comments that "by the time the High group reaches 
the' secondary, schools, their writing shows no greater incid^jice of 
dependent clauses jhan the other groups; the Low group nw begini to 
use more dependent clauses In wrltlngj but for genuine language 
power, they are" depending too heavily upon such clauses. At the 
secondary le^el in writing, *they are doing what the High group did 
in grades k\ 5^ and 6,'* (p, 77) 

Loban describes stages of development In, terms of what appears 
at var I ous ages i 

U Ages 5 and 6: pronouns; verbs (present and past 
tense) I complex sentences; "pre^forms" of con^ 
dltionality and causality^ %\H to eight words per 

communication unit (oral), 

* f 

?. Ages 6 and 7t complex sentences with adjectival 
clauses; c ditional dependent clausest 6.6 to 
8.1 words per communication unit (orat), 

3. Ages 7 and 8: relative pronouns as objects in 
subordinate adject ival clausesf gerund phrases as 
objectsi 7 to 8.3 words per confwiun I cat 1 on unit 
(oral). 

Ages 8 to lOi connectors relating particular 
concepts to general Ideas (e.g*, even If ); cor 
rect use of subordinate al though ff or 501 of 
children); present partlclpTe active; perfect 
participle active; gerunds as objects of prepo= 
sit ions; 7.5 to 9#3 words per oral communication 
unit and 6 to 9. words per wrltte^unlt. 

Aqes 10 to 1? I cOTplex sentences wi lU 
subordinate clauses of concession^ auxiliary 
verbs ml ght ; cou I d , s^h ou Id ; adverbial clause u&s 
twice the frequency of k 1 ndergar ten studentsi 
if this- then type construct ions (oral ly) ; 
increased usb of Jong communication units and of 
subordinate adjectival clauses (oral and writ- 
ten); higher frequency of participle modifiers of 
nouns, gerund phrases, adverbial Infinitives, ^nd 
compound or coordinate predicates; 8 to 10.$ 
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-words per ona] commun I cat i on "^n 1 1 and 6.? to 10,, 2 
per wr i t ten un 1 1 , 

Loban concludes that the group rated High (during the entire 

study and by a large rfumber of teachtrs) manifested the following 

languagt^use charact eri s t i cs i ^ ^ ^ 

1. longer conwiun i cat i on units; 

2. greater elaboration of subject and predicate} 
3* more embedding in transformational ^grammar; 
U\ greater use of adjectival dependent clauses; 

more use of all types of dependent claOses; 

6 . I arger vocabu I ary ; 

7. better control of mazes; 

8. higher scores on reading tests; 

9. higher scores on listening tests; 

10. increasing skill with connectors; 

IK greater use of tentat i veness (i.e,, ^upposlLion 
hypotheses, conjecture, and conditional 
statements) , 
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lonqitudinal structure (which is unique for research in this area) 
testifies to its credibility. . - ^ ^ 

The^vstudy also provides Important information on criteria for 
writinq success in the school situation. These findings about the 
importance of complexity and embedding support the importance of 
itiSt ruction in sentence combining to enhance syntactic fluency. 



1^ 



Britton, J*, Burgess, T, , Martin, N, , McLeodj A» , & Rosen, The 



development of writing abilities (ll-lS) , Londoni MacmlMan, 
1975. " ^ " 

Bruce Cronne 1 I 



This book makes two contributions to the study of writing. 

First of all, it sets out classification systems for written 
products. Secondj It reports a study of the actual writing of 

secondary school ^^tu dents in Enqland^ 

SUMMARY 

IMfc CLASSlI- ILA! ION SYSTtHS ; 

There are t wo classification b y s t em s i un ^ for d u d i a i) ^ e and one: 
f ur f unc tion. Both systems are primarily de signed to classify 
3whuoI wrttinq. The audience categories are displayed ir? hiciute J, 
Mowcve/ , dpplyinq these categories to actual wiitten pruUuwLb seems 
Jiffii^uii y^f^cn ttic reader has no kiiowledge or Lite L^^k^i wumU iiie 
writifiy. irie researchei b "cheated'' when tfmy g^lassiritJ pa^cis^ 

l^j.f.f;. 3 seitl in itwl ^nly wi llliii^ s an tpleii^ buL jlaO lite 'UliQ.^ullwfia'' 
I ' M ^ I ^ . ^ J I . w J . } .^ni ; L fi^ t p( J tTiein M I I N, ., qf. I J . . ^. 

' 1.1. ^ ^ >^ ^. , : . Ij.lf^ i.iJ|dfi^. a ^^itiSt dt^l ill:, .,^L3., Ifi^l 

^ 4 ( , i ^ . . . , . 4. , t U i J i , J. , I , i.. J I , ^ ^ , . i I . Mt t n,, , 

- * t ' . t t . ^ , . , M , ^, ( ,^ u ^ I * I i i ! , . J M ^ . f 4 1,.. 

= 1 . J , i. . 1 . ntj I . / . wn ^ . J 1 . » > i: i t , ub * 1 .IT . I * , i it 

i I ' ■ > ^ ^ i I ^ ^ . I i I . , J :3 p ^ J . ^ i t I w , * , £3 i, , , C t / ^ * . ' C i > Im * t I . i ! . . i 

' r » , i , , I } , . .. I s. I lea J f w . unKi!,i ( i * ^, d i , i » . . . * i i i i 

' f^n . I U i hi , j.Hj., I u I , t : . ii^., ^ ( L . . . t . i I r . . 

^ ' I t ^ '< V .J I ,w I I t !i a I c J 1 t f' K . f I 4 M ! . e i w £. iSMc. . t 1 i . u ^ . i I , 
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Writer to hts readefB (or 
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Writer to his readers, 
nuirked by a se.nse ot tne 
general value or validity 
of what he has to say. of 
a rteed to supply a 
cor'itext Wide enough to 
bring m readers whose 
sophistication, mterests. 
e&qeri^nce he can only 
estimate and by a desire 
to conform with and 
cdntrib jte to son'ie 
cultural norm or trend 



V^ftud! nsmed 
audience (S i) 



No discernible 
audience (5.2) 



Pupil to 
tBacher. 
particuldf 
feititionship 
(2 3) 

Writing tor d 
specihcaiiy 
.educatianar 
ddui! : a 
persond! 
relationbrn^. 
but dlsu d 
p r o t e s s i o f ! a I 

OhU bdhed 
upQf i d shd? t J 

interest and 
expertise, dfi 
accumulating 
shared 
content 



PuiJil to 
examiner (P 4) 
■Wntinq for a 
specifically 
educatiOnaLj 
adult, but afe a 
drimu^istratron 
0 1 m a t e r 1 a t 
("nd^.tfr ed or as 
/ifiMMc e of 

dlnhty to tdKtj 
up a certditi 
Kind of Styiu , d 
L./iminatiriQ 
()uint rdtrter 
t^ian a staye n i 
a process of 
ifiteractiOr'i 
and With the 
expectation ut 
assessnient 
father than 
ponse 



no ) 
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FUNCTION CATEeORieS / 



1 










TRANSACTIONAL (1) 
Language to get trfmoB 
dorip, i.e It iS 
concerned with ai*i pnd 
outside itself It 
' 1 n t or m s . pe f s u ode s 
and mstfucts. 




EXPRESSIVt(2) 
'HLanguage close to the self, 
reyealmg the speaker, 
verbalizing his 
consciousness, displaying 
his close reiationship with 
the reader. Possibly not 
highly explicit. Relatively 
unstructured, 












* 



POETIC (3) 

A verbal construct, patterned 
verbalisation of the writer's 
feelings and ideas. This 
category is not restricted to 
poems but would include 
such wntirKjsasa short story, 
, a play, a shaped 
aiitobtographical episode. 



ADDITIONAL CATEGORIES (4) 



INFORMATIVE (11) 



CONATIVE (1 
iOStr^ction and persuasion- 



REGULATIVE (1 2.1) 
Language which lays down a 
course of' action to be followed, 
makes demands, issues 
instructions where cornpliance is 
assumed, and makes 
recornrnendations whrch carry 
the weight of authority or the 
force of the speaker's wishes 



PERSUASIVE 2 ) 
Since compliance 
cannot be assumed, an 
attempt is made to 
influence action, 
behaviour, attitude by 
reason and argument or 
other strategy 



REC0RD(1 ! 1) 
E ye vNitfiess 
account or 
f Ljniiif Uj 

conimenidf y 



REPORT (II?)' 
T he wf jter giv^s di» 
account of a particiiiar 
series of events or thf- 
appearance of a particuiof 
place (i e ndrfative and/o;" 
descnpdy'p) ^ 



T 



IMMATURE CATEGORIES (4 1) 
f y undissociated categories, 
practice play, etc 



SPECIAL CATEGORIES (4.2)" 
Categories created by the 
special contexts of education. 



PSEUDO^ 

INFORMATIVE 

(4.?.1) 

Writing directed to 
the teacher via an 
'apparent 
transaction' but 
failing to take up the 
demands of th^ 
apparent 
transaction. 



PSEUDO 
CONATIVE 
(4.2 2) 
Another 
'apparent 
transaction* but 
a conative one. 



GENERALI/ED 
NARRATIVE OH 

DESCRIPTIVE 

INf RMATION 1 ^) 

The writer is hed to 

partiDulaf eve/ifs jntj 
places but he ih iietHc inn 
f3 pattern of fepr'fition ni 
(heni , arid'heVuprt^she'S 



ANALOGIC, LOW 
LEVEL OF 
GENERALIZATION 
(1 1 4) 
Genuine 

i ] G n e r a 1 1 / a t i c; n s b u t 
iooseiy re'tated^ i e tfie 
relationships ofe not 
perceiVDd and/of not 
rrsde explicit 



ANALOGIC (1 1.5) 

Generalizationi 

related 

hierarchically or 
loQically by mtans 
of coherently 
presented ^ 
classifica(pry 
utterances, 



DUMMY RUN (4 2.3) 
Exercise and 
demonstration of the 
abiliif to perform a 
writing task which fails 
to take up the demands . 
that task 



T 



ANALOGIC^ 

tautologic 

(SPECULATIVE) 
(1.1.6) 

Speculation gbout 
generalizations; 
the open ended 
consideration of 
analogic 
pcssrbilities 



TAUTOLOGIC 

Hypotheses and 
deductions from 
them Theory 
backedMiiy 
logical 

argumentation 
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sard (Rosen, 1979) that she and her students have difficulty using 
the categories and suggested that there may be a cultural problem* 
The classifications become clearer when the directions are given, 
but this again seems to be "cheating," since it Jsn't just the 
written product that is being classified. For classtfying both 
audience and function, the Brit'ish researchers may be able to guess 
the. implied directions and thus the expected audience and function. 
The school system In the United States Just Isn't the samfe as the 
English system, ^nd that could make a considerable difference in 

interpretation (as noted again below). 

\ ^ __ 

TH| SUBJECTS 

Britton et al, used 500 English boys and girls (almost equally 
split) from aqe 11 to age l8. At least the title suggests that 
those are the aqesj the book itself on I y ref er tu their ye^r in 
secondary school: 1st, 3rd, 5th, and 7th (wh i dh' somewhat cor » espond 
to grades 7, 9, n, 13). The 7th year is either the second ycd. of 
"sixth Form," which only for academic students planrurry u,i guniy 
into hiqri edi/c.tftiun, or ii some other school that we^ wou I d ^on^Ue» 
pu^t - secuf.d^, y and r.,i tr.e brighter students/ Ihus /ih yc^- I5 .,^1 
t/pf^.a) it! thai li s ojnly for gOt^d students. 

The sLuderus cd'ne f r .^ti the following kinds i,f,w..K, 
hy Jesc^eMdini^ f.^queficy); granmiar, secondary mode.,.^ ^u^Dpr l , ^ \ 
direct grant, independeni, and collages of furthcp c^ducation 
t.ufrrmer>l appropil^td an these kinds of ^o^houls alr.ce i fic / m.q 

dlfferem r , U.S, schools. 
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Grammar schools teacK only academic programs! thus there Is a 
weighting towards better students. Secondary modern schools are 
generally for those not good enough for grammar schools; genejal , 

clerical, and some vocational programs are included. Comprehensive 

- H 

schools are like U*S. high schools; that is, they inctgde both 

academic and non-academic programs. The status of direct-grant ^ 

school^ is unclear. Independent schools are private schools, 

probably all with academic programs. Colleges of further education 

are what one can go Co after a five-year secondary academic prograny, 

(The sev.en-year academic program is required for university 

admission.) Such coMeges might include ceachar- 1 ra I n t ng 

institutions, but they are not specified In the report. They are 
f 

pTesumably academ j ca 1 I y * or i ^n t ed ^ but probably with more averaye 
students th^/i in the becunda f y ^ sc ^lOo I 6th .and /th years. 

Bf It ton does riut present a yea r -by- schou I d ! s t r 1 bu t 1 on . 

Howevef J rnos-c of Che J ih year scudents probably come from academic 

A ^ 

5iuhc^..^l Li I e dnifnai ^ I n cl c |j e 1 1 J e 1 1 L ^ an J COl le^jes Tui Lficsr 

^ tK i w gi I I w f t I f ( 4. 1 e t u f c , t I . e T 1 1 > year s L u 4^ e • i I S (and p c M » j p a L 

lc5Se^ c^t . i Ll'C 3L,,JcznLi) aic Lht L.iU^hidi ^LuJ^,,i^ 

,C^f.. All! tl ib I,, r^^.^.per^ h. ^.nUaiy LS*.. h.^^.li M, tliu 

U . I I I i J . V ^. i ^ . tM; . . i , . , r i I J ! M p W4 1 t p y t I e; r i 1 ( I c S 3 b f Kj f 1 i i t J 4= < * 1j 

J * t 15 a i 1 ^ lie * ,v J vJi ^ , . ^.t- I L ht ^r) d *bf f i I y l> . u^, I ) . 
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THE WRITING SAMPLES \ ^ ' 

The 500 students provided writlnq samples (called 

"scripts") frofTi five subject areas (plus "others")^ English (over 
one-third), science, M story, geography, and religious education. 
(It Should be noted thfet the latter two subject areas are not taught 
in most secondary schools in the United State^J The scripts were 
not evaluated for quality; this is a serious limitatidn to the 
study. ^ ■ 

RESULTS^^AUDIENCE V 

The major results For sense of audience are shown in Figure 3, 
Must of the scripts were addjessed to the teachar--nQt an unusual 
findincf since that's what school writing is all about. Nor is it 
surprising to find that the teacher is addressed as examiner; again, 
iffdt's trie pulfii of rriucfi school wrlLlrsy^ and probably especially in 
England, wfiere ^ essay questions are more common, even for 
qxant I nat t ons that 'are exterfidlly adm i n I s t e r ed . And therefoie, li's 
HUl D^j.M'islMy thai lire "mumII l^. eMdfTJ me T" c a L egot y Irti^rcaae:. by 
year, /f.ust atudcfUs in the artU 7th years ate pfepgrlny Lu l^kt 

f,^i^>..^\ e..ani5, aruJ m-^m^'-IIw.. to Idko es^ay le.li sf.wulj in^UiJc 
the ILI.fM c.i,;.a,j^ wiUi 4ifi e.-uihlMCi aUdi^M^c I fie \^^..itia^c 1., 

Lhc "wriief U, fU S reader a," watcyc.jy ..idy alsw L) e ..Idl^J t U,c 
c H^s.H I na t I vjn st.i^ii tf.t. .MitalJc e^aifiiiicf be let^eU 



^'^ ^i.fiilo, in W^e Uriii^sd States, althuuyfi with ^..^newr.at 
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Figure 3 

Resu]ts--The Writer's Sense of Audience 

Tabit 11 Distribution of agdlenee eatogorlta {n - 2104) 

Caiegofies - % 



Child to self 



Child to trusted adult 
Teacher-learner dialogue. 
Pupil to teacher, particular relationship 
PupN to examiner 

Expert to known laymen 

Child to peer group 

Group member to working group 



Writer to his readers 

Child to trusted adult/teacher-lea rner dialogue 
Teacher^earner dialogue/pupil to examiner 
TeacherHearher dialogue/wrtter to his readers 
Mfscelianeogs. " 



05 



16 
38=8 

1-0 
487 

0-0 

0 1 

0 2 

18 

0=6 
4=0 

1? 



(Pm 130) 
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Tablv 12 Distnbutior) of audierice cat^yorig^ Dy y^ar^ 



Categories 
Child to self 



Percentages of year totals 

Year 1 Year 3 Yeaf 6 
(n - 619) (n -. 552) 



0 



0 



Year 7 
in ^ 471) 



b 

40 



Child to trusted adult, and 
child to trusted aduit/teachef 
learner dialogue ^ 

I eacher-learner diaiugue dI 

Teacher learner dialogue/pupii 
to ej<ami 

Hupit to exarfiinGf 

Pupil to teacher, paMit.Jiar 

rt^lotionship 

Wfiter to his readers, and 
ti/acnef learner dialogue/ 
writer to his readers 
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/Vure Phf Lfejntagr^ have been ruundpd h> Ifist m tfns iif.J ayrnt* a / u^r .< jei it laMs i 

^yurta do not always add to ©Ractly 100 
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emphasis on the examlnan role since essay tests are probably less 
common than in England. 

RESULTS--FUNCTIONS i 
The major results for function are shown Jn Figur^e That the 

transactional category is most common isn't surprising since the 
kinds of expos i tory *prose that it mostly describes are Just what Is 
generally required \n school. The hiyh= frequeficy of poetic 
functionb is tfie re suit uf the emphab i s on scripts train English 
classes. I fie qreat drop In poet I wflting In Lhe /ifi year 1^ 
presumably the result uf study in that year yenerally being foeuaed 
un out 5 I de exams ^ wH l ch don ' t j equ I re puet i c wr ) l I t)y . 

Musi of the transac^Liunal wfiunq Is infofmative^ um!^ i d?, i:^ 

f i £3 I I V e (what lb q e n e I a 11 y mailed p c f s u d S 1 v c ) 1 i > I s lb i u.j L 

i w ! p I I s I • . M ^ \ i I u d n t S ^ ! t i 3 u a M / d 3 k e J i u . , i i t e It. v . p J ^ * i . . 

Ii)r*jffii L53tfief3, iiwL pefsudde tr^eni 

b f i t I w , i e t ij\ bee L f i c 1 i s t O * n i ^3 t I v *^ a I c q w 1 I t a -i. p i , , q ( 3 s I m .4 I 1 , 
i,if!v,j|t, It .1^ nul iM'H'ibl^M H^^t Ih^^ ^ii.fl^.i3 It^-J I I 

,1 ,.*i,,cJ ...M I U It. I. 'tri JJi . , l.M , ^ I >.l ^ I l.^ 



i I > 1 e J I , f M i I I 1 i J L u ^ C i he ii c . 4 , < ~i Is 

t 3 dL J l.iMt- it'!, pic v^villl ' .e^LiMl pa. . 
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Table 16 Distribution of functfOn categories (n ^ 1992) 
(d) Chstrihufton of mam cdtegoneb 



Resul ts--Funct ion 



T«bl0 17 Distribution of function categories by years 
(j) Mam catvgones 
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Categories 



Percentages of year totals 
Year 1 Yeaf 3 Year 5 



Transactfonal 54 

Expressive 6 
Poetic 

Additionat categortes 19 

Miscellaneous ^ 4 



57 

6 

23 
8 
6 



62 
5 

24 
4 

5 



(b) Breakdown of subdivisions of the transactional category 



Percentages of year totals 



bub cdtegories 



Record 
Report 

G^nerah^tjd liaffative 
Low level analogic 
Anaiogic 
Spc-cuiat!ve 
Tdutoloyic 

( ondtlv*' 

Miscellar'©0u3 



(p 164) 
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^ uUu tf fur fT rt 1 1^ ' 

[ .'U M llTiy Mill 

I U I Al ADl^i i u )u 

MM t U i A F btn^f<a 
E «Uf !.?5^ive/pOH!iL , 




H) 

(p. 168) 



However, the study is severe I y ! i m 1 1 ed . The categories are 
quf^st i onab I e In their dpplication (and perhaps in their definhtion). 
The sampling was not random an^d may contain numerous biases^ The 
students were from Enqtand* which has a different educational system 
fromthatintheUnitedStates/ ' , 

Overall j the book is fascinating and frustrating. ^ It proyldes 
data that backs up what one^ could quess, but that /iiay nut be 
relevant in this country. It def ifieb wayb to categof ize writing, 
but the cd t eqor i za I I uf^3 ate ur^wlear. Huweverj it is nf) influentiol 
Dook i cur f en t s t ud I e 5 wr I t I fig . 
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Ernlg, J. The composing process of- twelfth gradars * Urbanai IM.i 
, ; National Council of Teachers of Ingtls^h, 1971 • 

/ ; * Ann ffUmes 

Janet Emig's The Compos I hq Protessei of Twelfth Graders Is :tha 



semmal contemporary study of tht c^pWlng process* ^A^^ummafy"6f 
the important work Is presented belowi thfe summary li followed by a 
ftwcrltJcal comments. ' ^ 

SUMMARY : ; , 

INTRpDUCTION : ' ' 

The purpose of the inquiry was to examine the composing 
processes of twelfth-grade wri terSf using H case-study mtthodl 
According to Emig, the case-study method had been previously 
attempted for only two extended efforts: ihe 196r effort of English, 
writer David Holbrook (1964), who' analyzed^ the writing of his own , 
students, and the 1967 effort of Herbert Kohl; ( 1967) , an American 
who described the wr i t 1 nq done by the slxthf grades chi Idren In his 
c I a 5 5 r oom .1 ' ' ' ^ 

,E,mig selected twelfth gVaders for her study because ostensibly 
t^hey have ..experienced the widest range of composition teaching Jn^^ 
the public schoolst Eniig used these students to test four 
hypotheses: ^ \ . ; . 

1* Twelfth-grade writers engage mh^ two modes of 
compos i ng--extens i ve and reflexives-characterized 
. ' /by processes of di fferent lengths with dilFferent 

cl us ter I ngs of component s * * 



*The extensive mode i s defined as that which conveys a message, 
is in the cognitive domain, and has an* Impersonal style; the 
reflexive mode Is that which focuses on the^ writer's thoughts and 
feelings, is in the affect Ive domain, and has a personal style. 



?5 
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2. these diffareneas can be iseertilnad and 
eharaciar iiad by Having twelfth-grade wrltars 
• , compose aloud-'by attempting to aKtarnal Iza thatr 
processes of composing. 

3r in tha composing prdcessas of twelf th^gride 
writers, an Impllad or an aKpIlcIt sat of 
styl 1st Ic principles governs the selection and 
arrangement of lexical i syntactlCi rhetorical, . 
arid imagafc components*' ^ 

4* For twel f thrgrade wr I ters, . extens I ve writing 
occljrs chiefly as a school-sponsored act I vlty; 
reflexive, as a self-sponsored activity. 



THE COMPOSING PROCESSi REVilW OF THE LITERATURE 

According to Emig, there are three broad types of data on the 
composing procasi! (1) accounts concefhing estabi I shed authors, (2) 
directives about writing by authori and editors of rhetorle and 
composition ttxts/handbpoks, and (B) research dealing with the whole 
act or some part of "the creative process," 

Apcounti Concerning Established Writers > 

Accounts about established writers take three formsi 
description by a writer of his/her own method's of workingi dialogue 
between writer and attuned re^spondent, and anliiyses by ^others of 
evolutions of certain piecei of w^iti.ng- • 

Descriptions by a writer of his/her own methods appear within 
products (or as prefaces/ i ntroduct Ions to products)j in interviews, 
and in self-studies. The audience is either internal (the author 
himself) or eKternal (the reading public). When the audience is the 
author, the descriptions are Idiosyncratic, and thus not 
qeneralizablei when the audience is external, the descr i pt I o-ns are 
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retrospective , end , subject to inaccuracy, both because of the 
Influence of time an memory and because tha author 'Mnvents'? fop 
commarclal appeal, loth kinds of accents ppsa a problem, afccording 
to Emigp btcau^al they deal with the feeMngs of writers, not with 
the writing proceis Itielf/ Thus such accounts focus on partial 
, phenomena. 

The second form qf account is the dialogue between wr iter and 
attuned respondent (e.fl., an editor or fellow artist).' Such 
accounts are limited because they do not deal with the total 
proceis--thty provide Informat Ion, only on the reviiioh.of specific 
wdrks. 

* . . " . ^ 

The last form, analyses by others of evolutions gf certain 
pieces of writing (e.g., literary critics, researcher s doing 
computer analyses of style), covers studies that are concerned with 
product rather than process. ' ' 

Rhetoric and CompQiltion Texts and Handbooki *C 

Texts and handbooks portray the composition proceii as a wholly 
rat lonal --even mechan leal --phenomenon. They are not useful sources 
of data, according to Emig, because they do not consider the 
p^sible effect of a wr i ter 's personal 1 ty upon the process. 

Theory of the Creative Process 

The third source of data consists of theoretical studies and 
empirical research dealing with the writing of adolescents. 

Theoretical studies of the creative process generally describe 
the process as consisting of several aligned stages. Data can be 
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identlfUd to ^ppoft each theory, -desplte tlle fact t'hat the iiumb a'r 
and type of stages di^'fer/ A few- studies descrfb^^^ 
process as tension between opposing varlibUs or as the interaction 
of yarlables. . , - . , 

Empirical resMrch about adoleictnt writing usuiUy focuses oh. 

the product rather than upon the process of writing. Two studies 

■ . '' ' 

that do deal wi th processV 'Tovatt fi Miller (-igfi?) and Rohrtian & 
WItcke (196^), are eKperlmants In Instructlonn-syittmatic group 
Interventions are introduced to^etfectuate a chinge in students' 

behavior they write* 

, ■ ^, \ ^ ^ ■ - . ■ ^\ 

THE DESIGN OF THE STUDY ^ ; , ^ 

Emig , studied eight 16- and 17*year-o1d students from various 

sacendary schools in the Chicago area. These students were 

recbmmended by the chairperson of the Engllih department of- the i r 

high school because they were "good" wr i ters. ■ .;. 

.Each subject met four tinies with the Investigator . At the 

first session* the subject and the investigator conversed for 

approxifnately 20 minutes, and then the subject i imul ta neous I y 

composed orally as he/shie wrote on'paper. This composing was done 

In the presence of the investigator. The student chose both the 

topic and mode. The oral composing was recorded, and the 

investigator observed the subject and made notes. At the end of the 

session, the subject was told that at the next spsion, in one week, 

he/she woul d wr I te about ,a person, event, or idea that intrigued 

him/her. At the second session, thre subject composed orally and, on 

paper and was asked to recall any prewriting and planning do^e In 



the interval bftween sessloni. At the and bf the stcghd ieisl'on, 
the iubject was told that ht/shr would be' asked; to %m1 1 all the, 
writing he/she had ever done, both Insldi^and outi!de/%ii^©e^iP-^A 
the third sesiien, the subjeet produced an autobiography ©f his/her. 
writln^^^^^ wasaikad to bring a samplt of * hi s/har ImagI nat I.ye 
writfng t© the next sesiion|* this sample was to b0 composed durl ng- 
the interval between .sessl©ni. At the fburth session, the subject 
was asked tb/reeall the total proeess^^ingaged In while writing the 
imaginativa work* V 

THE COMPOSING PROCCSSi , MODE OF ANALYSIS 

In this section of the report, EmJg dellniaates dlmensioni of 
the compos I ng process against which case studias of twelfth-grade 
writers can be analyzed, Emrg presents this delineation in twtf , 
forms--in outline form and'in pr^se. Emig*s outline is presented in 
F Igure 1 . - , 



LYNNi PROFILE OF A TWELFTH-GRADE WRITER 

In this section, Emig presents an analysis of the responses and 
behavidr of one student In the study. Since Emig's comments in this 
section are covered again in subfequent material, this section is 
not discussed here. 



S^N OTHER TWELFTH-GRADE WRITERS 

Background characteristics shared by- the twelfth graders 
'include the following factors^ - 

1. AM but one were the oldest child of the family. f 

'& 

?. All remembered being read' to by adults* 

■ V ) 



Flggre ty DtmehslorisW the Compos in Process among Twe If tHrGri^^ Writers: An Outline 
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' . Fi^y of DifrOuric— envniiiilrr 'V 
W|th nahll^I anvironrDcht; 
encounter With induced an- 
; ^ vironnient or artifactf; hu- 

man relatiohships; self, ; .. 
Mode of Dkcoym— ekpres^ive- 
felexiv'e; expre^iv^^exten^ 4» 
\ ^ five. 

Tenof of Diicours^ 

^If-Encountertd Stiiiiuliii 

dlher^lmliAted' Slimuluii ^ 

Aimgnmeni by TeQchef-^ejitvT- ^ 
itai featum (^udent*s, rela« 
tion^ lo teacl^fri relatidti to ^ 
' peef!i' in elassroom; relatton^ 
to teneral ^rric^uin and to 
lyliahui in Engl isK; relation 
' to other work in compoii^. 
tion); interDat features or 
speciflcation of alignment 
( regiiters, lioguistie formu- ^ 
latlon, length, pu^^. audi- 
f nee, deadline, amenities^ 
b'eatifient af ^written out- 
coo^ other). 
Rfcwption of Ai^gnmefU by 
Siyd#nf— nature of talk p com^ 
preheniion of task, ability 
to enact task, motivaiion to 
enact task. 



3. Ppewriting 

Self-Sponsored Writinii 



\ of Period 
Nature of Mt^ngi and Eta- 
msnts C^mp^fd— field of 
dii^urie; mMe of written 6. 
discourse; tenor or fdrniulat- 
ing of disburse. - 
|fii#ryefi#fr 0fiJ ' /nlmeftltofit- 
felf, aduta (ptf^tp l^idi^. 




other K pM% ( sibling, 
mitf, friend) I type Inlrr^ 
vrntlon '(verbal, nnnverl^l), 
' lime of inler^i'htion. rfaNon 
- for inttrvuntinA ( inferred ); 
^ @fT^t of intervention on 
* writini, if any. * 

Teaehehlnitiated (m School- " 
Simniortd) Wrflingi ^ ... 

(Same categories js al)6vt*) 

Planhing ^ 

Self^Sponsored Writlnii 

Initial Pkrinmg— length of 
planning; mode of planning 
' (cn'al; written:, jc^ttings, in- 
forrnal list of wordn/phrAses, 
topic outline, sentence out^ 
lineh licope; interveners and ^ 
interventions. 
Later Pknning-length of plan-^ 
ning; mode; scnpei time of 
oc^uiTenoe'^ reason; interven- 
ers and tnterventions^ 
Teacher4nltiated Writfnj|t 
(Sanie categories as above) 

Slarting 

Self^Sponjored Wrltlngi 

Seeming Eoie or Diffieulty of 
Dediion 

^Element TreMed First Discur-^ 
ff'y#fj^^seeming * rea^n for 
initial selection of that ele^ 
ment; eventual placement in 
completed piece/ 

CMmi and CmidUiom under 
Which Writing Began 

fntervetwri and MerventionM 

Teaeher^Initiat^ Writings 

(Same oitegories as above) 

Com^ling Aloudi A 
Characterization 

Stk^yii and Offkring Com^ 



AhH£ifmtim/Abwyune§'^wh$i 
i^pottenti pr^Mfdi «^hen 
first noti'd iirklly; whi*n uum\ , 
in written piece; ,^ 

Kinds ttf ' Tramfotnmtioiyd 
Optfoliofw^additian (right- 

' biandlingp left»brancbing ) ; 
deletion; reordering or ,iub^ 
V ititution; embedding.' 

Sf^^J-'prefeffed ^ transfoiina- 
tioni, if anvi "program" ^f 
style b^ind prrferred trans^ 
fonriations (s6UTcei self,' 
teacher, parent^ eitahlished 
writer, pieer ) ; , ( f ffect - on 
% handling of other cmpo- 

, nenitST-lexipal, ^ rhetorical, 

\ imapic). . ' 

jQlher Obfim^fd Behaviorsil 

Sifett^— physical writing; silent 
reading; '^unfllled" pauses, 

Vooa/ifaaf HeiitstUm Phenc^^ 
ffia^fiUer sounds \ ( selected 
phonemes; morpheme of 

' iemanticany-few' ' content; 
phraies and clauses of lem- 
antically-low content); crit- 
ical comment (lexis; syntax; 
rhetoric ) ; expressions of feel- 
ingi and altitudes (state^ 
ments^ expressions of enio^ 
tion^pleawre/pain ) toward 
fetf as writer to reader; di^ 
gressions ( ego^enhanclng; 
discoMrse-rilated ) . 

Ttinpo ^ Omiposinii 

CondHnatfant of Compo$ing 
and Hetitatimml Behavion 
Rehvanee of Certain Theoret' 
icaL StatementM cor^eming 
S^^Uaneoits Speech 



7. RefonniilaHon 
Type of Task I 

Correetingi Bi^wiging; Rewriting 
Trv^orfntog Operaliofiii 

^iHm^kifd of eknient; 



, stated or inf^^ rcuejt' fbr 

iddltlofi, 
Delmim-'Mnd of riernent; % 

stated or infem4 r^son for 

deletion. 
ReordeHn^ or Buhititutiory^^ 

kind 01 elment; staled or < 

inferred region. 
mib#dd^ng»klnd of elementi 

itated> or inferred reason^ 



& Stop^bg ^ * : \ 
. Foranulatloni ^ 

Seeming ^a#e or Di^tdty of 

Dednon: 
Ehrngni rrfsftd. t^^seem- 

ing reason for treating last; 

pladement of that element 

in piece. 
Conffti md CimiUionM uru^ 

WfUch WrUi^ Sta^^ 
Int erve n m arid IfitofDtntiofif 
Seemiitg Efeci of Faran%eteri ^ 

arid ViiriaMei--^tab1iihed 

by olheri; set self. 
RefomiulatMBi 

(Same categories as above) 



9i ■CohtefnplatfM of ^oduct 

Ltngth of ContemplatioQ 
Unit Ganlemplitad 
Eff^t of Product upon Setf 
Antkipaled Effecl ypon Readar 



lOr ^^mifig Tmaher Influeiv^ 
onPie^ 

Elemioto of Frodu^ AffoMdi 

Re^stmf^MA of discount; 

mode of ^tten discouna; 
^ t^ior of dIsMim. 

Fom^Mon ^ TUk or To^ 
Lmt^^ PiKpqm; AueUm^i 
De^nei Am^ftf / f rMmtiil 

of Wrktm OitMm$; 
Qilm. 



ISA 



(pp. J^i-SS) 



^ . i 3. A hlgK percaniage of. parents ttaehers.y^ - ^ 

4. Parants and taaehsrs Vftri Impartant Initiators or 
interyahers* ^ . . ^ , 

J . 5* : The ptrsbn who Wis a significant I nf I Ufnc# onths * , 

students' composing processes dfptndad upon 
1^ whether thi wf i ting nwas ialf- or school- 

sponfored* 

6. Pravlbus Instruction 'was nearly Identical, 
\iccordi'ng to^ studsnts* memor f es^i ^ yet these' 
twelfth graders had come fr^ eight different 
* elementary schbol s. ' * 

The subjects preferred abstrtct themess partTcularly the boys, 
all but one of whom refused to write In the refleKlve mode, *.The 
writing was typical fDrmula wrltlngi Introduce, develop, and 
conclMde. ^ Only the one male student Who felt comfortable writing In 
the reflexive mode reported making outlines regularly arid 
vol untar i 1 y • * : 

All but one boy hesitated whi la composing aloud. The one 
exception composed (both orally and in the written mod^) at a steady 
pace of ?6+ words per minute, Emig could find no conclusive 
explanation for this performance, 

J No diicernable portion of the students' processes was devotbd 
to contemplation, no sense ^f consumation was evidenced, and no 
reformulating procedures were implemented despite the fact that i 
s t uden ts cou Id def 1 ne such procedures * 

FINDINGS 

The twelfth gradjers in the sample engaged In two modes of 
compos inq--ref lex ive and extehslve, with eKtenslve writing occurring 
chiefly as a schooNsponsored act i v 1 ty * Reflexive writing elicited 



*} 



. . . v.- 1. ., ■ ■ - i . , , . , 

more discernib,|t moments of conttmprat i ng the product and of. 

reformulating. Raflexive wrking occurs ofttn as poetry, and 

e5cten§ive wr luting occurs chiefly as prose; ~ « ^ 

Bastd m her obaervatlorts and^ intarvlaws, Bmig drew the 

fol lowing conclusions^about the components of thr compaslng processs 

' ' 1. The context for a composing sltgat.ipn jypplies 

the interyeners and Interventions into the 
•' composing process. The significant other In the 
composing prdcess of secondary students depends 
upon whether the writing Is school -sponsored or 
self-sponsored. , 1 

. 2. /or school -ipofrsored writing, itimull afe most 
: - often el th^r examples of literature or abstract 

topics, while stimuli for sal sponsored writing \ 
cover a'Kider range from all fields of discourse* 

3, Prewriting is^ a far longer process in , ^ 
self-sponsored writing. Able student writers 
voluntarily do Uttle or no formal written 
'preparation, such as develdplng a formal outline* 

Students start schooNsponSored wri tl hg or 
^ writing in the extensive mode in a very 

matter-of-fact manner, but some students exhibit 
.Inhibiting behavior 'when asked to write In the 
reflexive mo^* 

•■ • - 

5, Composing aloud special Ized form of verbal 
behavior that includes actual composing behaviors 
alter^nating with hesitation phenomena. The most 

- common hesitation phenomena are mak ing filler 
sounds, commenting critically, expressing 
^ feelings, ^digressing, and repeating elementi. 

Silent moments are filled with scribal act ivity 
^ . or with reading, or are seeminqry unfilled, 

although writers may be engaged in 
nonexternal Ized thinking and composing: 

6. Stoppijig is not a discernible moment in 
schooNsponsored writing, but students do 
experience such a manent in self-sponsored 
writinq. 

' 7* Students do not pause to contemplate what they 
■J . have written for school -sponsored writlngi 



^ow6ver, such conffimplation occastonally . / 
V eharactar lies salf-ipdnsored writing* 

8* Studtnts do not voluntarily ravlia school- \ i, - 
spansored writlngi they more Nadr^ revise 
stlf-spontired writing* ^ : , 

9? Studants' f I rst qemposl t Ion teachers set rigid 
parameters to their writing behaviors that tha , 
students found difficult to make more flaxlble. 

Furthermore, what Is baing taught In Composing does not match 
the practices of the bast current writers, ^according to Emig, and 
this can be partJally attributed to teacher "llHtaracy" because the 
teachers don't read the works of sUch wrltars, Making teachers 
write so that they have exparlence In the composing process would' 
help remedy this problem* ^ ' ^ 

"^rewrl ring** should not be ignored^ and revision ihould become 
.a part of instruction* Revision fs also too .narrowly defined as 
correction rather than reformulation. There should be le$s emphasis 
on pointing out errors, and directions (such as *'Be concise**) should 
be less abstract. 

Tgachers should try to encourage a wider diversity pf writing 
because too much emphasis Js placed on extensive writing* 
Correspondingly, a shift away from the teacher-centered presentation 
and evaluat ion of wrltinq should be encouraged. 



COMMENTS 

Emig herself acknowledges some of the limitations of the studys 

' \^ " * 

It is important to note that this report does not 
claim to be a definitive, ftKhaustive, nor psyehomet- 
rically sophisticated account of how all twelfth 
graders compose. First, the sample of students, as 
well as the sample of writing they produced for this 



« , f nvtst igat ioHi it far too small and skawed, Secohdi 
even the most rnature and Intrespactl vt studtnti In 
the sample found compos Inq aloud, the chief means th* 
study employed for external Izinq behaylof, an undtr- 
itandably difficult, artificial, and at times 
d lit f'act I ng procedure. Third, tKe writer did not 
attempt to correlate the dat^ col lected wl th any out- 
side, "objective** measures of writing abl l itY**for 

i example, the Sequantlal Test of Iducatlohar progress 
(STEP); In Composition or the Stutlant Aptitude Test 
(SAT) of the Educational T^itlngSarvlce. (p. 5) 

IMPUCATIONS . ' ' 

This study, according to Emig, has Implications for both 
research and teaching. 



Impl Icatlons for Research 

Emig believes that a similar study with a larger sample could 
provide more valid generalizations about the composing process* 
Furthermore, longitudinal case studies of students would provide 
Information about the developmental dimensions of the writing 
process both for the individual and for the members of various 
chronological and abtltty age groups, Crdss^eulturab studies of how 
students compose are also appropriate. 

- Composing aloud may 'provide information about transforming 
operattons and spontaneous speech. This case^study technique might 
be refined by using time-lapse photography and an .electric pen or 
stylus to record students' starts and stops. 



Imp] icatlons for Teach l,ng , 

According to Emig, schooNsponsored writing is a Hmiting 
experience that is other-directed and other-centered, with a teacher 



' as audlfnce and erltlcf Other audiences and ktftds of writing ihou Id 

■ ' - ■ ■■ - . * ' . '''^ ■ • ' 

be • fostered. • " ' .1^* ; ■ 

LIMITATIONS . 

the eoncerns Imlg expreises abouteril eompaslng should go 
beyond the difficulty, artiflclality^^^ distraction ciMsad by 
cofnposing aloud. When studenti must compose aloud, they may not 
exprtss Ideas or processes about which they are sensitive or , 
Insecurei They may not express something that Is too parsonali they 
may, not play with an idea if they fear that It may be potential ly 
unusable btcause it Is Inappropriate *or vaiuelesB. Furthermore, 
when itudents do not have to fexpress' persona 1 feel 1 ngs oral fy before 
an audience, they might write more, of ten In the reflexive mode.* 

The problem of differences between oral and written language 
should also be considered becausf oral expression might shape the 
writteh product and influence the pr-ocels far more than oral 
language forms do In "normar' situations* 

Audience interviewing, observing, and timing will also 
influence and even restrict student behavior/performance. A student 
will Inhibit those un ique manner i sms and body postur>ng that often 
become an Important k Inesthetic feature of an individual's composing 
process (e.g, , hair pulling, foot tapping). 

Numerous othpr concerns could be voiced about the Inhibiting 
eff^ects of an audience on the writer and his/her expression of 
i deas/procedures/processes. Howeyer, the only current abterna^ I ve_^ 
to this kind of study 1 s one that Is a I so art i f i c 1 al --hook i ng the 
J \ 
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'wri ter;up to machines. ,. H&wever, using nbn-Judgmentil machljiis may 
be preferable to- using human obseryeri/intervlewers/tifneps.^ ' A 
design that includes using a word processor with concoml tant data 
prbcesslng by ^the computW seams. a viable alternative to the Emig - 



model 



o * \, ^^^^^ f^-sm 
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Engl i sh lanquaqa framgwork for Cal lfornla*publ Ic school si ' \ 

KInderqarttn t hrauqh qr^dfe twelv€ . SacramentOf CAr Cal Ifornta 
States Oepartment' of Education, 1976; 

^ / ^ Joseph' Lawl or . . 

This book let is one in a series of f rameworktrp*A4'H-t4^#d= by- ^ 
California State Department &f Education. The purpestf of this 
framework is to provide -broad guidel ines for local districts to use 
in developing their lanquage arts initructroU* 'It Is not f Ust of 
state^mandated objectives or competenciesi the specifics of 
curriculum design are Ifeft up to local^ districts. Thus the 
framework\ does nbt attempt to Identify specific skills or to make 
grade^level distinctions* The problem with this approach is that; 
the framework i s' SO general that its real value as an instructional 
planning guide Is questionable* For eKamp^le, one 6f the program 
objectives mentioned in the framework calls for^ the student to ''use 
I anguaqe competent ly'V jp. 18), Another stated goal for the student 
Is "using and res^ponding to media of communication-' (p. 18), 
AlthoMgh these are certainly worthwhile sentiments^ they don't help 
to clarify the poorly defined area of language arts instruction, 

SUMMARY : ' 

PHILOSOPHy AND GOALS i 

^fhe first two chapteR of the booklet provide a ^neral 
intrqduction to^, this revised edition of the framework. The purpose 
of the revision was ^ to shift the . emphasis .from the curriculum 
content, to the student. The 1 anquaqe arts 'are pr as fen ted in terms of 
two ma jor* el emen t s I process and content. Process includes (1") the 
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observable activfties of speakinqj listening^ reading^ andwrltingj 
^nd ^ (?) the internal "shapinq*' activities of generatingj 

t ransf ormi nq, and composinq. Content Is defined as the what of 

f " - - - - — 

lanquaqe ( wh ( I e process is the how). Content includes (1) language 
study, (?) literature, and (3) media. Process and content are 
discussed in more detail in later chapters. ^ 

LANGUAGE ARTS AND OPERATIONS- PROCESS 

This chapter covers the first of the two major components of 

the language arts* Oral languaqe Is discussed at great length (but 
with little spec i f ic f ty) . Reading is mentioned briefly and 
reference is made to the separate Framework i n read 1 ng . Of 
particular interest is the. section on composing. The framework 

identifies six components of the composing process^ voice, 
audience, content, formj style, and sel f -^eval uit I on. The suggested 
developmental activities presented in these pages are th^ closest 
things to i ns t r uc t i ona I p 1 ann f ng aids found in the framework. 

The CQncludlng section of the chapter Is entitled 
" I M$ t i ue t j una I Muflelb." The bection discusses Lfie physical 
d f ran qeme n t of the c I a s > r oofn and includes s r a U i e r i n ^ n e d i a cp 43.11 ^ 

^ ■ '-'^ the yar Iwua ways In wfiUh a CedChei Ca,, ' * I . , l e r a l " ,^lLf» iludcnls 

lANbUAbt AKtAi. LUNItNl 

T h I u hctp I r . d I ^, ^ c a . ! , a . I . . . , f 1 ^ i , - ' 

^ ! I C fi I LJM. , T rie u on teru lb r'f2...tcd 3 lUf uLc.1l, acie I 

for cirl DUfllfVe^ i.f Ihr b . I C r I y ^UMiC.iL i: Mfn^ '-tJ wf 

three M,«j,>f- ele'!»e?fUhi ldfu|u^i|c atuU,. M I , ^ t n . ^ , j^j nitdla 

^ \ ■ ■ I 
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Figure I 

'Chapter ki Language Areas: Content 



Lmgutge stydy 
A, LingyiitiC Co*Tip©n«nt5 
t . Languaga hiitory 

a. eiymology 

b. roots and afflMts 
boffov^id wordi 

d , I nvented words 

2, Lexicography 

i. itphabftUal order 
b . abbrev i at Ions 

pronunlcat Ion symbols 
^ d. multiple meanings 

3. Spelling 

a. phonological siryctures 
b . mor phefT»€i 

c. regularity of English speiling 

d. affixation processes 
mnermnic devices 

k , [j ranrna r 

drawn from tradltionalp lEruetural llngutttic, and. 

generative tranifornai loftai gfiwmars 

emphasis on how the languagi ^rks to convey meaning 

c, basic senience patterns 

d. four form classes and their inflecElons 
structure words 

f. precise word choice (This seems to r«=laEe more to 
the semantic components below; however, j^Jt is listed 
in the text as part of grammar studyJ 

g. compoundlngp modifying, subordinating, and transforming 
sentences (repeated below as a syntas skll!) 

^ . Phono 1 ogy 

phonemes, morphemes, and rhythm of English sentences 

b. practice in informal conversations and discussioni 

c' particular emphasis for students from bilingual homes 

a. Stress, pitch* and juncture 

practice with oral reading , 
/ . rtor phology 
^ , affixes 

b word=bui Iding skilU as aid to spelliriy 

s basiL sentence patterns 

exparv^lon Ehrough compoijnd I ng , \ f y \ . and 
subord I nat i ng 
B ScfTiantit Components 

1 ''Doublespeak'* " «Tiph*»li on ^^^p*y«n*l« #n» 1 y » I i / p«' »^ 

tcchn i ques 
i Fact, Infe/ence, and 
3 Lavels of abstra^tLor 




k I mpo rtance of contest 

5 ConnoEation and denotation 

6 Advert i s i ng 

t Cutting Idge of Lanijuaga" 

1 Bilingualism (covered in a ^eparsie ^ < ^t^-^^.,- » / 

2 English a second langua.je (covered in a sep. 
f rafT>e*rt:5 r k ) 

i Dialect) 

k Standard non itandaid utage 
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Figure 1 (continued) 



L i teriturt 

A. Types of Li teratyre 
I, Poetry 

a. epigram 

b , I j mer 1 ck 

e . lyric 

d . bal lid 

rofnance 
r . epic 
2 . D r iifid 

a . % Eaqe pf oduc t i on 

b. fTioti on picture 

^ ■ teieviiion play 
d . puppet show 
e . f i c t 1 ona ) dial ogue 
3 . F i c t i ona 1 proie 
a -. short sfory 
h . neve 1 

c. nursery tale 
d . fin I rna 1 S tory 
e .. f a I ry ta 1 e 

f . 1 egend 
9 . my t h 

^ ^n fiction forfn^ 
a = b I og raphy 
b. personil narraElye 
C. essay 

d. Journa} 

e. letter 
f Speech 

documentary 
titeratura Goall for Students 

1 , In j oyfnen t 

2, "Creative response" 

3. Redefinition of values 

^ .. Awareness of rrEtivatlon in characters 

5 Stimulation of an ongoing interest In literature 

6. Aeithetic appreciation 

a liEerary forms, conventions, and genre 
b effects of word choice, Style, sounds and rt^y^iui, 
C. iuthor'l choices In in irtistlc work 
C Selection of Llteratyre 

\. Appropriate go i£udsnt's backsroynd 

2 Appropriate to student'i Interests 

3 Varied in complexityi content, and type ^ 

k AppropriaLe for individuals, small groups, aiid/ur 
Yead i ng 

b Respectful yf "particular pressure groups" 
w Oral Sharlnq of Literature 

1 Records, tapes of stories, ^ems , playi 

2 , Dr afrva and film presehtatiOpiS 
1 Oral F ead i ng 

fe Creative Effort In Literature tu?»iH^ s i t i . ^ . i. 

^ E va I ua t i ijn 

i Objefcti c tests tdrto^t ^>>eaa.,*6 ir«e ^/l f > ijL J g t i I & 

of a f 1 J . j i> nv,. n c in literature 
/ Evalyatian %f>ouid "add fo the iCwu li? the fssJ© 

- i i 

B Haqsz i ne 

C TeUvlnU. 

0 F i I ms f r I p 

f C s e t I ? ' 

F Phntoqra.M''^ T 
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Language stu^y Includes linguistic (^mponents, s^mintlc concepts, 
and "the cuttfv^ng edge of language" (a melodramatic label for 
bilingual Ism and dlalBct). The content of the language study seems 
reasonable in light of SWRL'i work with language arts textbooks 
(Humes, 1978). That is, the areas identified tjy, the framework do 
appear in published ^xtbook series. However, the absence of a 
content sequence is a real problem. It's certainly important to 
Identify what should be covered In language arts instruction, but It 
seems equally important to specify when the content should be 
covered. The framework avoids this Issue completely. 

The literature section of the chapter Identifies the types of 
Mterature appropriate for Instruction and provides some vague 
literature goals for students. Again, the content seems 
appropriate, but there Is no sequence. 

The final section of the chapter tocuses on media. The brief 
Jiacusiiio,, Identifies various types of media and offers a few 
auqgesiiuns foi I nst ruct i ona t activities (e.g., "Create a new 

eMlsudd fu, 'All I,, it,e fa,i,lly_"' p. ^8 ) 
t uAl UA I I ON 

Thi . , , , , . , . 

' I J" ( ...s M J,., c / ) U (.,,.. ..Ua u,. , J 

" ■ * = • '-'Hte. du. ., I c„, I I - IMI., ,M ( ,, I. 



Figure 2 

Evaluation Grid for Teaching Strategies 
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administrators and teachers, the framework does not deal with the 
tests here* (A brief mention of competency testing Is made at the 
end of the final chapter of the framework*) 

HODELS FOR THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 

This chapter provides some guidance for the organization of the 
language arts class at both the elementary and secondary levels- 
This is the only place In the booklet that makes a distinction 
between the two levels. The models are pretty sketchy^ and the 
differences between some of them are not obvious. 

CONTEHPORARY ISSUES 

This CQricluding chapter of the framework deals with some 
controversial topics in education. For the most part, the chapter 
asks 'Tio re q u e.s tions than it answers* This se em s to be a reasonablfe 
a fj p f ua c h since iiy of trie jssuca (e.y.j a^uuunLabMiLy, cer^suishlp) 
are currently beiny Ueuated fn educaclofia! circles* However^ the 
chapter also includes a section (Figure 3) in which the framework 
*v i I 1 1 ! 5i e ^ . 1 1 J .Hhc, J t u ^ L I c ..p ! M I ! i J t J t J a b f r 1 1 , <^ . v^e r e 

I # i J I 3 p I j L> I ti t ij i ^ ^ ( ^ . c ■ ' H y L f ! I U i J c I . \^ c I ^ iJHtp e i ! u / ) 

I e £3 W I I i ^ J i > . ii , ! j M 1 . i I i ti i o i . M ' * V 4^ i * I . i ! t J d b t J * ■ t ^ * I a t , i , ^ It... 
! . f ' i t , , f > J ^ i 5 ^1 J I i i J si^ . . J I . c J t ^ 5 I =j t , c 3 t, « I I ^ I I I , £ 1 t; ! w n J 

i I J. a I J . , . ^or Jc^ J ..pi I alt, L^. . . I .M4J^.,,M J t ^ f ^ , 

CI V a I fi L I ^ I h . I t Q I c I f 4 ^ t I e. ' t ^ ^ f .i » 1 I .at . * . t I .JM a i p r ug t ,wfV ' 
1m / ^-^ / 
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Myths About Instruction 



A nu^«r of r^thf about tnstfyctlon mutt bm elarlfl^d, or t«iel)«Ft 
Mitt iontlnua te •Mp«rltn£« diffteulty trying te AMI IntppPeprlatt 
expec tat Ions. The myths praiantid tn tha follawlng parigFiphi ira 
directed toward rastatcmcht. 

Myth l^^InatTidatigml Baqusme. No lat itquanea fnuit ba fono^fad 
for developing language arti ikitti. Stydtnts iMrn in diffarant ^ays, 
and they have dlffarent •Mparlantlal baekgroyndi. Furtharmore . they 
know many things that ceachars have not tiyght thwn. Initructlon ihould 
cake into account Individual laarnlng stytaSp InterastSp and needi; 
teachan ihould not attafnpt to impoie a rigid ivquanea throygh which 
alkitydenti must ffcye^ 

1 Horaovarp lo-callad ia^uances myit bi axAinlned in the tight of 
CLrrfant research, inyaitlfatloni In ilngylttUi have altered leqyencas 
f^r language stydy, Incraaiad yta of lehool and classr^fn library 
facilitla^ and the knowledge about learnars' rasponies to nterature 
hava modified practlcet In lltarature. DavalopiMnts In rhetoric have 
quastioned some sequences In can^iltloh, ai have Insights Into the 
)esr^\nq process. Sequences must refMln flexible to allow for Innova^ 
live teaching. 

Myth E^^Grads t&V§l aaffipstenay , It is Inappropriate to judge 
compatencies In terms of grade level. Children differ too widely in 
any classroom for adulators to ipeclfy what a ''third-grade" itudant 
wM! ba able to do or the competanclei that a high ichool -'ienlor" 
Hilt have. in any classroom the ran^a of competanclas will be great. 

Myth 3'^G%ica*ants0d results of trutryatimi^ Teaahars eafl girarantee 
to provide Instruction for itadants, but they cannot guarahtee the results. 
Factofs^ such as ability, aMperlencep and previous instruct Ion' affect t\\% 
individual student's learning, Hany factors Impede learning inat ^ven 
an excellent teacher cannot overcome, Taaehari will continue to provide 
^cha best ciasiroom anvlronmant possible and the molt effective stimuli 
possible to generate laarnlng. 

Myth 4^^Larg£ alaas ai^s. Raiearch does not support the belief 
thai smaller clasies autOfrtf 1 1 ca 1 1 y bring ateut greater learning, Research 
does show that the methods and materials used are far less Important 
than the Individual teacher. Host significant Is the total number of 
students with whom a teacher Interacts, With mofe than 125 students a 
day, a teacher cannot establish meaningful personal ra t at lonsh ! pi with 
h\% or her students, 

Myth .^■^^MateriaLs aa ths moat aniaial aofi^ansnt. lach itudent 
1$ too complex for a teacher to assy?ne that materials can bring the %mmm 
response from at)- 

Myth S^^Getting baok to tha baaias. Often teachers and parents 
advocate the basics^ which means, for some, teaching as they ware 
taught, for otheri It means using Morkbooks with right and wrong 
inswar^, teaching the eight parti of ipaach. diagrafwting sentences, 
or assigning lists of spelling ^iords. 

Since the frame^rk cofffhittee advocatai placing the student et 
the center of the curriculum, the baiici froai this frame of referancc 
mean helping studenti develop their oral and wrlttan language abilities 
to tha greatest ^sslble degree; sHswIng 'tham the anjoyfnent and ^^er 
that derive from effective language uie; and IncrMiIng their ability 
to think and organlie tdaat clearly, to reipond to tha languaga of 
dthars, and to Interact throygh qyeitlontngp dlfcysslng, and taking 
part In small "group actlvitiai. 

ip9 
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COMMENTS 

Although this review has been rather negative, the framework 
does have some redeeming qualities* We can applaud the authors' . 
attempt to place the student at the focal point of the language arts 
curriculum. Moreover^ the chapters on process and content do 
attempt to Mluminate (however feebly) the murky areas of language 
arts Instruct ion/ 

Overall, though, the English language framework for California 
pub I i c s chool s is a disappointment. However, it is Important to be 
aware of It, if only because it is likely to Influence local 
districts in their curriculum design. For example, the Los Angeles 
continuum reflects some of the thinking of the framework. It Is 
unfortunate though, that the document providas little valuable 
assistance for planning language arts instruction. 
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An assessment of the writing performance of Ca I j f orn i a h i qh school 
sen ior s. Sacramento* California State Department of 
fduciTTon, 1977. ' 

Joseph Lawlor 



This booklet describes a 1975 study of the writing abiMties of 
f\re than ^,000 high school seniors in Cal 1 fornlai,. The purposes of 
the study were (1) to determine the correlation between actual 
writing ability and performance on the Survey of bas ic sk Ml s; 
Grade 1_? (a Oepartment of Education test), and (2) to Identify the 
strenqths and weaknesses of student writers. Although the study did 
not produce any particularly striking results^ It is Interesting to 
cumpare the Oepartment of Education's approach to writing assessment 
with the work SWRl hdb been dpli^q with writing sampleb (CronneH et 
198O; Humes, 1980; Humes et aK, I98O). 

I Mb STUDY 

utiiGN (HE Aiht-ibMtNi 

iUata v/ci c owluaMy oLlcjInrJ f I M«!i /8 s^huolb ) Ific selection 

t,,,.vKicil ^ . eSe.. I j t ! c ^^-.^.1^ s.^huoli U j ^ J um-m I ^ c 

,,ir wl hh^fit 4ihU ove I ^11 vIwJ^mI jImIII/ (as MPC^aSUieJ by m?! ll<fc 

i .v.o I ^ ^ I . - f t tju.. ^ I i > j ! U <2 I wpn.cn L ) 

Un. f ! . . . i , I ^ U ^ > a . >. J.-.,. I . . . • 1 . . ■ ! ' I » 

i I , I , _ ^ . * , . i e J f h i ,ui e 1 j L H*J - li ^ i J 1 t f 1 1 I ^ u L e J 

L hi- M , iit.. . I . Ml I t >f . t ^ I* ^ a; U.t. / had Idk 
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Figure 1 
Essay Topi cs 



Essay Topic A: DtsQribIng in Object 

OirecElOfis: Describe in object (not i perion, intmal, or event) 
you ire especially ittiched to ind tell why you feel strongly about 
it. 'fou might want to consider the wiy you discovered It, the way 
It came Into your life, or the way It hai taken on meinlng through 
t ime , 

Csiay Topic S: Giving Dlracclons 

Olrections^ When \/m mkm or do •©maEhNng, we usually follow certain 
procedures. There are certain steps to follow In baking bread, 
tarring a roof, euttlng a pattern, painting a houie, repalrlng'a 
car, deyeloplng film, changing a tire, and performing other such 
activities. Choose smihlng thit you know how t© mike or da. 
Describe from the beginning the steps that you follow In order to 
make or do It. Hake the directions as single and clear as possible. 
Sonvone who Is not famlHir with the procets that you are describing 
should be able to ynderitand and follow your direetloni, 

liiay Topic Writing a Leilaf 

Olreetloni; Look at the pUturi Cirafuliy, fPlcture •tlmylui li 
• photegriph of levaral naif^ers of i chlldren'i ©rgheilri. In the 
foreground itandi a yeung girl, ap^arantly crying. Neitt to her Is 
i boy wh© ii leenlng t^ard the girl at If he ware tilklng to hir J 
Pretend that you know about the situation because you were there. 
Then pritend you are one of the following peoples (1) en older stu- 
dent helper writing to the principal of the school; or (2) a parent 
writing to the parent ©f the little girl; or (3) i member of the 
audience writing to the muitc teicher. Then write i letter to the 
person named, explaining whit you saw and what you think about It. 

£%$ay Toclc 0= Olscusslng an Invention 

Directloos; Not ail Inventions have been good for all peoplt. Name 
one invention we «ou 1 d be better off without. Diseuii why we would 
be better off as i civilization without that invention. 

Eisay Topic I; Describing an Accident 

Olreetions; Here Is « diagram of in aytOTOblli flccldent. Study the 
diigrim for ■ while and then deicrlbi the iccldent tn your own words. 
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TKere ^eem to be some real problems with the stimuli tor the 
wririfui n.irnpltjs. The directions to the student do not seem to be 
spfrtific pnouqh to limit the ranqe of responies (with the possible 
exception of Topic E). Two problems arise from this lack of 
specificity: (l) the scoring guides become unwieldy because they 
must account for such a wide variety of responsesj and (2) the 
writinq tasi<s are- likely to be confusing for students. For example, 
the stimulus for Topic A elicits both descriptive and narrative 
writinq. Students were probably confused about whether they were 
supposed to describe i%n objects write a story, or describe their 
personal feelinqs. (Sample student essays includfd In the booklet 
indicate that this might have been the case= The two low-scoring 
essays for this topic seem to result from confusion about the nature 
of the task.) The scoring guide for this topic (see Figure 2) Is 
also sOTewhdt uomp 1 1 ca t ed , especially In compar I sor> lu the scoring 
quides developed by SWRL (Cronnell et ak, I98O ; Humes et al., 
1980). 

b(.UR I Nij 

1 f ...III-,, J, ) ^ :3 ....... t..H t I 1 It , ^ ^ w! ^ J L , ^ H I w f fii ^fi 

I c t K 1- - -> u I ! ! ^ n I un> p e l I a I I 3 L 5 , awd u I I C c p i u f c s a ^ . s 

t ci. f> V =^ d y vv 43 ^ t t> i J by U i c ^ t e wt3 I 3 , s n U any ^ \ .jn \ t i aw I 

f 

il I T ^ f !- M 4* ' ' I [ j ^ L we e I ! i he , c ^ I ^^t- f b w<7 f e t 4^ I v c J , □ i h I i U pd . i , 

n ! e: H u u r c 5 glen by f » . C f ^ i - I e W t a v ^ e f e « d d e d I u p i O \ l U ^ « unip ^ ! \ ■ 
r d I 1* > q ^ v-M e a t f i c 5 5 y If! d J d i I Uj n ^ a arn p } c b w T (, f i c d a 3 o ^ 5 vv e t e 



Figure 2 

Scoring Instructions for Essay Topic A 



The assignment does not require the students to confine themselves 
to prose or to refrain from u^Jng satire or parody. ^ 

Blank papers or papers I/r which the writers Ignore the assignment 
or quaj're! with the instructions or the proctors should not be scored 
according to the directions which follow; they should be referred to 
the table leader. 

Each paper will receive two scores: 

K A holistic score which, identifies the writer's overall banse 
of Composition (thought processes. Insights, coherence), 

2. A hq^li^stlc score which identifies the writer's overall 
competencies with written English (sentence structurej 
conv^int ions p usage). 

Score for Composition 

First j the reader assigns an even number score according to the 
fb II owing descriptions: 

8 The writer identifies an object, supplies descriptive details, 
and provides a strong accounting for his or her attachment to 
the object either through lively anecdote or an insightful 
discussion of values (usually more than one value). The paper 
has almost no irrelevant statements and has an easily obser- 
vable coherence or plan. The wrfter wastes no space on 
talking about how hard it Is to thfnk of something to write 
about, nor does he or bhe begin s i mpl i s t I ca 11 y with a formuld, 
such ah, "!he object I am going to write about Is . . 

o I he v^riter yiveb bOnie dcbcriptlve detail about the obJecL a.^J 
at least uije exarnined reason for his or her attachnient to the 
object. The paper ha^ no serioub inco he rente and little in 
the way uf if relevant ur digressive statements.. 



iiiil! ! 



Ifie wf iter nte r e I y imdies Lhe ubjeut and bays a bajc; ,>.tiil 
dbOuL his wr her leasons for having the attachment t^ the 
objecL; Or lUe *vr iter describes an ubjeut without Sstatlng 
fH" iinplyiru^ ifiuwh rtbuuL the peibundl dittachment. I ri bufiie 
i.nst-s t hr vvf iter tnay uOnfuse the i^Sue by talkinq about 



e X tj [ i f p j i 



Jffiwbcicks nr Ji^cidvdMtaqe^ to the possession (for 
wrMitifH] s. II tt eind qet a tjett^r one). Tfie paper nia y 
br sufnewhdi i ( i ^ f)t; j e n t Or i^Oiitdln ulearjy irrelevant 
s t Gi t e/'ien t s yj r i sucs 
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Figure 2 (continued) 



The writer does not seam to have understood what he or she 
has been asked to do. For example, the paper may simply 
volunteer a topic which has not been cabled for. The paper 
^* i 1 1 usually conteiin obvious i rrelevancies or be so halting 
and brief that it communicates little information to the 
reader. 



After deciding upon an even number score, the reader may^ add a 



s i ny I e bunus point or subtract a s 
the following reasons: 



ingle penalty point for any one of 



bonus 



Penal ty (-1 ) 



Un common cohe rence 
U n c oninio fi i n s i g h t s 
U n c omn lO n length 
and detail 



Fumb ling order 
Trivial i ties 
Lackluster breviLy 



bcore for Competency in fcngMsh 

The redder jtjdyes the writer^b overall skills iii puiiCtUdLlun^ 
d'ction and usage, and sentence sense. Scores are assigned according 
to the foi lowing broad descriptions: 

b Uu t s t and i ng I y varied, mature sentences, with strong dictiun 
and d 1 mo s t no e r rcj r s ; no table in use of su bo rdi nation and 
free of mo d i f i e r s 

^ Abo ve ^ a ve rage sen teniae sefise; few eriors in usage or punctuation 
(and none of them major); perhaps some hint of a sense of style 

.) AbtjuL dvt_-|£iyc tu! I he psape-i swOred, nj^ny sfiui t sentences, 

per h d s w i t h ume comi i la fa u lis and an occasional frag me n t ^ 
but ovefall. a suy^gestiMfi that the student has a fair grasp 

of e n I e n c e e n s e 



i ^ a y 



p -4 (J £j I h i . I . d s a d a d level s 1 , 1 1 p 1 i c i t ^ a n J ito notofiy of sl^l^ 
p f ci L= t 1 £j 1 1 y nu ^ e i . I e r i ce w i t f il#u t Bo e t r o i u f sunie k i ri J , i u t 
Ml spi*tc uf th^be problems, geiit rally readable 



f . J I Ow i hv i dc d "i 

( iTi I X e d s t r . , c t u r e 

^ uch reg i ous fi 

reader finds it * 



, J i I c J w I L h p I tj L i w ! a I f I o t 1 h e I c a U t-. I 

p r e s e n I fc" J . either b e ^ s e of ii t u mb 1 i , . g s 

and the like) or because of word choices 
Dim proble.ns (including s pel ling) that the 
lifriculi tu be sympathetic with the wf^^e 



I i . M £j L L c i :^ >> t ! ^ . t* 1 I I I I y J 

i . I p t i On t> of pa pt: r s rated 5 » ^ 
speliing except for the I paper 
so inany intsspelled words that trie 
the thread of thought, buch a 



I ■ , L C i i I I W M £3 I \ y 

^, and 2. The 
i h i b ca teyur y ^ i 



f hm ^ I f I J In 
reaue r % nou 1 d i gr » 
I ows f M r t he pa pe 



reader must actually struggle to 
paper suggests a degree of near illi 

(pp. 8-10) 



n t d H 
and 



L n 

ore 
r w . . . 
f u 1 1 :j^t 
teracy 
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tindly/Hd to identlFy the characteristic strenqths and weaknesses of 
paper ^ f rom the high, middle, and I ow ranges* ^ ^ 

CONCLUS I ONS 

There are essentially four conclusions to this study: 

M) . , the vast majority of seniors in California 
were able to comrnunicate adequately through 
writinq. Only a very small percentage were com- 
pletely unab'le to communicate through written 
Enql Ish." (p. 17). 

(?) Students who wrote well (as defined by holistic 
scores) were proficient in most form and content 
skills^ Students who wrote poor 1y had serious 
^ problems with both form and content skills. 

(3) The averaqe score for girls was slightly higher 
than that For boys. 

(^) The school averages of scores on the objective 
test were f' ou n d to c o r r a t e s i g n i f 1 c a n t l y ( * 7 9 ) 
w i t hi the school averaqes for scores on the essay 

t S t . 

^^^m'w a ibcc Ijibic: 1) Indluate thdt the fHa juflly ut Ific btud^iit 
-'i.Q.T f^oM Im the: Mitdcllc /arigeb (ds nilgfil be eApfc;t.iej) Muw^vc i 
' ^ f K ' ftiJi a L ill I,, It^iivicnCy % avijluul*- m^^^^i^ Ifi 

5 ' M 1 ^1 . ^ J i r J ) i ! K w . I f c .1 I 3 I . I i ! . f U.t= , . I I . 1 I I 

i i ' : i . . I I , I : = i ^ . . I i . C ^ If..,.. it I . . < . . , . M 

1 ' . I MM -. . n w . . . I ^ h< = ;5 3 d / , i I I . ^ I I , , . < , t J ^, , J c' * 



i ^ i - C ( Mil . . J I L J . , I . I h Ml I » M w i I =. 
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- Table 1 r ■ ' 

Scores For fssay Topic Ai DticHbi rig an Object 
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papersi hardfy a-startl ing revelation. However, .middle-range papers 
are not neolessarily adequate papers* For^ examplav a composition 
that receives a score of four, as defined in Figure 2, cartainly 
^^eems like less than an idequate^.paper * Figure 3 presents a sample 
ess^. 'thadT yas ifi f^W'T given a ratinq of- by Cwo s^kr^tr' 

Tht^ cd^^Mi'M^ Scor^. +nr thii paper was eiqiu, i\\\66,\^^rAA%^ 
T^\fiq ^hati^ccnr6\r\q to Table 1, included more than 13 perctent of 
the essays written on this topic. Moreover, if we consider all the 
essays that received a^score no higher than' eight, we find that 33*8 
percent' of 'ail the Topj^c A essays fall in this lower range- These 
dBta suggest, then, that it is difficult to conclude that ''the vast 



majority of sen i ors*' v^^te adequatel y when one-third of them wrote 



Figure 3 

, , Samplte SCudent Issay for topic A 

/ FORD MofoR COMPANY ^ FORD, LINCOLN, MERCURY 

I like Fot d, eutOTo^l las since we hava gotten our 1972 Ford ' 
piek-up It has treated us good, and we "have not had a 
chance to real I y ,r Ida our 75 ■ cougar that much but so far 
it har treated us good a I so, we really didn * t dl scoveH 
them they were .al ready thara^ we Just' got tired of 
w^' repairing our Chevrolets so we turnad\ toward Fdrd and 

we're qlad wt did, I fee) strongly about them because they 
are dependab! e.j solid well built cars and thay are more 
quteter and smoother r I dl ng and there Interiors are mora 
comfortable than they appefr and i t looks I Ike they wf I I 
last longer and In a demolition derby I sean last year a # 
Ford and Mercury cima up on top, I'm not trying to say 
tfiat I or someone else Is going tp damollsh their car to 
see how goad it Is but to ma, If a car can taka that 
punlshmerit (t 6hould certainly make a good family car, and 
then al I I hava written about tham depends on the owner 
and how he takes care of It* 

I ■ .. • - ' • ' ' ; "(p. m •. ^ . • 

[ K ^ , 

as poorly as or poorer than the student who authored the text in 

F i qure 3 - 

The second concl.usion noted above seems much more reasonable 
than thjp first* It doesn't seem surprising that good writers handle 
all dimens 1 ons of wr i 1 1 ng ^e] I , or that poor wr iters hand I e a I I 
dimensions poorly. Table 2 presents the character i st i c strehq'ths 
and weaknesses that were Identified in papers from the highj middle, 
and low ranges of the sample* = ■ 



Table 7 • 

Characterl St Ici of Student' Essays, by Group 
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^ (p. J^) 

The third conclusion drawn f^om the California Assesiment also 
seems reasonable. In other studies of writing performance (e,g,, 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1971, 1976, and 1977) 
females tend to have an advantage over malei, particularly at the 
high school level. This gender-related difference probably has 
some*thing to do with cultural conditioning and/or different 
maturation rates. ^ 

The final conclusion of this study presents a surp^rislng 
correlation between students' performance on the objective test of 

BEST AYAILiXLS COPTC 



writrf»n exprp**^ i on In the Survey of^ basic sklllfi and students' 
perfnrmance on the wrifinq a'ssesiment. The correl at ! dh coefficient 
{,79), seemihigh compared to other resUIts (e.wg.f MeCalg, 1977) t 

.COMMENTI • 

The California writing assessment Is an Interesting (but 
f I awed) attempt to find out how well high school seniors can write. 
The assessment design has some problemsi and one might have 
reservations about the conclusions drawn fr.om the study* Since thi 
assessment was the first of Its kind conducted In Callfornlaj no 
comparisons can be made with students from previous years. However 
the study does provide baseline data from which the Department of 
Education hopes to draw future comparisons- , Perhaps this Is the 
most valuable contribution of the California writing assessment. 



Rartrintn House, 1973 . ' ' 

* * 

■ Joseph Law! or * . 

^^frr^nr^U Sentence combinlnqi A compo sing book was one of the 
first college-level ssntence-comblning textbooks. It was used as 
the basic text in a successful sentence-combining experiment 
conducted at Miami University (Daiker, Kerek, and Morenberg, 1978). 
The writer's options , a recently published textbook written by the 
Miami experimenters (DajkeT et al., 1979), was heavily Influenced by 
Strong's work. In addition, Strong's text was used in another 
sentence-combining study at the University of New Brunswick 
(Stewart, 1978)*. Th,,^ Sentence cabining; A comp osing book has 
played an important role. In the dfelppment of sentence-combining 
strategies for college writers. 

THE BOOK 

INTRODUCTION 

In hi. •ntroductory remarks, Strong outlines the Underlying 
.ssum^tion. A ^purposes of 'his text.' .According to StVong, the 
primary aim of sentence comblninq is to strengthen writing sl^ll s by 
explorinq the variety of syntactic opt ions aval lable in writterr 
Enqlish. StudenCs are encouraged to experiment with syntactic 
structures without Wrying about ^he "correctness" of their 
responses. ^ Strong clearly ^stabl 1 shes f or students what they can 
expeet to ga i n f rom. sentence-combi n i ng pract 1 cei , ^' 

""''"Oa-rkSTet^l . (1978) and Stewart ( 1978) are reviewedjn Lawlor 
(1980). 
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Sentence Cwnblnlng ia 'a ski 1 1-bul Idlnci tCKt. It 
won't htip you find seething to say when you're 
asked to wri te a research paper nor " wM 1 It offer 
rules about orgariiiatton, style, usage, dlctlbn--the 
matters that compos It Ion books often takf up, Its 
main purpose is to help you "hear" the styHstlc 
options available to you and to help you "see" 
patterns of development, both In sentinces and para- 
graphs'^ You'll ppobabry find the ikil Is more useful 
than any number of "rules." (p. xl ll) ' . 

Next, Strong out! ines three major assumptiorts underlying his 
sentence-combining program. Firit Is the concept that students 
tflready possess "a wealth of linguistic power" (p. xi i i) formed 
during the early years of language acquisition. Thus sentence 
combininq does not teach anything "new" about language! it is only 
intended to make students aware of their own syntactic resources so 
that they may use thoie resources mor» effect! vel y in their writing. 
Strong's second assumption is that formal grammar study has 1 ittle 
or no effect on writing improvement because "writing depends on pur 
ability to use language, not on our ab 1 1 i ty to descr 1 be it" 
{p. Kiil). Finally, Strong claims that sentence comb 1 rii ng shoul d be 
practiced orany because speech is the primary language system:. 

. . . since trflnsforming is basically oral, you must 
•* do the Sentence Combining exercises aloud--or at 

least whispered to yourself. You must hear the 
transformed sentences. ' From the various possible 
options, you select the sentence that sounds best to 
your ear , ( p. ^) % 

4. 

PHASE ONE ' ^ ' 

Strong's text is divided into two "phases." The lengthy first 
section presents \hk pages of unslgnaled sentence-combining 
exercises. Students are given a string of kernel (or "near^kernel") 



sentences and art told to pomblne thtm In whataver way seims' 



stylistically appropriate* Each eKercfse Is tl tfad, and the 
sol ut ion y ields a paragraph or ^ul t Hparagrafph teKti a*g,s 
TAKEOFF 

1* A Jet rumblei on the runway, 

2, The Jet Is sMver-iklnned, 

3. The Jet is sleek. 

* The' Jet waits for clearance- * 

5. , The clearance li from the tower. ^ » 

6. The engines begin to wind up* 

7* The windup is sudden, . ' . 

8. The wrndup Is with a roar* ' 

1 . ^ . . ^ / ^ * 

9* The plane powers down the runway* 

10, The runway is concrete* * 

J1. The pi ane I i f ts aga i nst the horiibn* 

1?. The horizon is edged with clouds* (p* 5) 

The double spaclngs between the kernels indicate sentence 

boundariesi 1 ,e. , kernels 1, 2, and 3 comprise the first sentence, 

kernals ^ and 5 comprise the second, and so on* Howeyarf students 

are told to dl sregard these boundaries If they wish. For example, 

the following paragraph is one possible solution to the above 

exercisei 

TAKEOFF . 

A sleek, silver-skinned Jet rumbles on the 
runway. As the Jet waits for claarance from the 
towerj Its engines suddenly begin to wind up with a 
roar. The plane powers down the concrete runway, 
finally Iffting against tha horizon edged with 
clouds. 

Phase One begins with short descriptive paragraphs, eventually 
moving on to longer mul t I-paragraph discourse blocks. The exercises 
cover all four discourse modes' descrrptionj narration, exposition. 



and persuasion. In iddition* the eKerclses Include ample 
oppprtuni t les for free-writing activities, such as finishing an 
incomplete story or developing a specific argument. 

PHASE TWO 

; Phase Two is the fhore strueturetf of the two sect ions* Hare the 

sentence-comb i n I exerc I ses are based on specif Ic model s drawn from 

Chr 1 stensen * s (1967) concept of the cumulative sentence* Strong 

presents eight separate models of the cumulative sentence^ each 

distinguished by the relative position of the base clause and by the 

use of various 'Mevels of .modi f icat Jon.'* For example, consider the 

fo! lowing input kernels: 

Harold shuffled to the front of the ro^, 
* Harol d knotted hi s shoul darSi . ^ 

Harold Jammed his hands Into his pockets* . 

(Strong, p. 157) / 

The first, sentence can become the base clause (level 1), and the 

following two kernels can be reduced to present participle ( " Jj^g ) 

phras*?5- These are attached to the base, clause as leve1-2 free 

rnodifiersf 

(1) Harold shuffled to the front of the room, 
(?) knotting his shoulders, 
(3) Jamming his hands Into his pockets* 

(p, 158) 

the resulting sentence Illustrates Strong's first model, a two-level 
sentence with the base clause in the initial position. 

Strong and Christensen differ somewhat In their interpretation 
of levels of modi f i cat ion* According to Christensen (1967), the 
level IS determined by the rel at i onsh I ps between and among the free 



modifiers. For ixample, in the fpl lowing J-Uvt! senrtnce; (wr I tten 

by Ralph Ellison), the Ifvel-j modifitrs relate directly to the base 

clause, while the level-S modifiers describe the^Ievel-2 structures 

(1) ' They regarded me lilently, ' 

(2)' Brother Jack with a smile that went no 
deeper than hi i 1 ipS| , 
(3) his head docked to one side, 
^ - . g^yjy with his penetriting eyesp 

(2) the other blank-facedp 
^ (3) lopking out of eyes that were meant to 

reveal nothing and to stir profound 
uncerta i nty. ^ 
I , (Chrlitensenp I567, p. 11) 

Christensen suggests that modifiers on the same level will 
often have the same structural e*g*, leveN2 mod 1 f iers wi 1 1 be 
nominative absolutes, and level-3 modifiers wll 1 be participle 
phrases* (However, the Ellison sentence does not follow this 
prlnclplei the leveNB modifiers describing Brother Jack are of two 
different types, one an absolute, the other a participle phrase*) 

Strong, however, found that Chr i itensen ' s numbering syitem was 

confusing for students, ^ Thus he revi sed 'the system, basing his 

levels of modification solely on form. . That Is, only those 

structures that are parallel In form are considered to be on the 

same Favel of modification, regardless of how they relate to other 

structures In the sentence* For eKample, Strong defines the 

followinq sentence as a 5-^Ievel structurei 

(?) His hands Jammed Into his pockets, 
(1) Harold shuffled to the front of the room, : 
(3) tired from the night before, 
(3) bored with the discussion, ^ 
(k) scowling at the teacher, 

(5) who retL^ned his scowl 
(Strong, p. I6O), 



In Chrlstensen's system, hewtvar, this would be cUislflad as a 



3"ievel sentencei 

, (2) His hands Jammed Into hi s pockats, 

(1) Harold shuffled, to the front of the ro^i , 

(2) tlr^d from the night before, ^ ^ 

(2) bo^ed with the dl seuss Ion, 
(2) icowling at the teacher, 

(3) who returrie'd his scowl. 

In any events Strong I s not over 1 y concerned about differences 
in numbet-ing the levels of m^dl f icat ioni claiming^ that *'how the 
levels are numbarad, or whether they are nunibered at all, Is less 
important than seeing how the parts Inter 1 ock" (p, 159)* (However, 
if numbering the levels is so unimportant , why does Strong devote so 
muah text to expl a i n i ng the number i ng sys^^m to the students?) - 

The eight mode 1 cumul pt I ve sentences ^e successively more 
complaxi multiple levels of modification are added, and the later 
models inelude two base clauses as well; e.g*f 



1 . 


The 


children were very quiet. 


7. 


The 


children starad at their books. 


3. 


The 


children had hands* 




■The 


hands were folded. 


Si 


The 


hands were in their laps. 


, 6- 


The 


teacher Jumped 


^7. 


The 


Jumping was suddan* 


8. 


The 


Jumping was to his feet. 


9. 


The. 


teacher worked himself into a frenzy. 


10. 


The 


teacher ' s face was bright* 


1 1 . 


The 


brightness was with rage. 


12, 


One 


hand rubbed his bottom. 


13. 


His 


bottom was tack-stung. 



(1) The children were very quiet, 
(2) itaring at their books, 

(3) their hands folded in their laps, 
(1) and then the teacher suddenly Jumped to his feet, 
(2) working himself into a frenzy, 
(3) his face bright with rage, 
(3) one hand rubbing his tack-stung bottom, 
(p. 1781 
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Th^ iMqht models are introjduced and practicedi and Phase Two 

concludes with several more unslqnaled eKercists. ^ 

' ' . . ■ 

COMMENTS 

Generally, Sentenee comblningi A composing boQk Is an 
innovative, refreshing approach to teaching the itylistlc 
irnpl icat ions of syntact ic choices. The Initruction is conciie and 
straightforward^ unencumbared by grarmiatfcal terminology, and the 
exercises are lively and entertafning. Perhaps Strong* s ^greatast 
contribution in this text was to provide a rhetorical context far 
sentence-combining activities* As studants work through the 
eKercises, they are constantly reminded to explore various ways of 
combining the kernels, choosing the one arrangement that bast 
contributes to the overall effect of the whole discourse block. 
Strong urges teachers to reproduce the students ' responses so that 
the^ class can compare and discuss the effectiveness of varfous 
combining strategies. He also suggests .{hat such discussions can 
profitably lead into other areas of writing instruction, such as 
organization, diction, and even punctuatioh* 

Criticisms of Strong's text are generally minor, but tfiey 
should be mentioned. First, while unsignaled exercises are usually 
recommended for edllege writers (Mellon, 1979^ Morenberg, Daiker, 
and Kerek, 1978), such exerc 1 set often must include awkward {if not 
ungrammat ical ) input*' kernel si \.This is part icul arl y true when the 
exercises contain dialogue quotationsi e.g*i 



17. 


'*Stay closelV* . . . 


18, 


''The closantii Is to short*" S / 


19. 


A bl rd cries. ^ 


?k: 


"DonVt rtreamlM 


75. 


The seaqui I says. 


26. 


The seagull Is old. 


27. 


"The dream would be to wheel." 


28. 


"Wheeling would be free." 


29. 


"Wheeling would be high." 


30. 


"Wheel ing would be above the sea." ^ 


31. 


"The sea i s open." ~ . - 


32. 


"The sea is roll ihg*" (Strong, 1973, p. 187) 


A lacond 


reservation about Stronq-s text is that nomina 



iubit I tut ions are infrequently used in the exerciiei. Most other 
sentence-comb iri ing authorities (e.g.s Mellon, 19691 O-Hare, 1973) - 
Include practice with noun-clause embeddings and reduced noun^clause 
structures fe.g., gerund phrases). However, Strong's exercises 
usually cover ,only adjectival and adverbial embeddings. This may be 
due In part to the unsignaled format; of tY\m exercises; nominal - 
substitutions require the use of a placehblding signal like 
SOMETHING . However, the influence of Francis C.hristensen may have 
had more to do with the lack of nomi na 1 i zat i on in Strong's textbook. 
Chrlstensen (1968b) claimed that the use of expanded nominal 
structures adversely affects readabi 1 i ty;, consequently, He 
downplayed the Importance of noun cl auses (and the! r reductions) in 
his own textbook, The Christensen rhetoric program (Chr i stensen, 
1968a), Since much of Strong's textbook is devoted to the 
Christensen model of the cumul at 1 ve sentence, Strong's exercises are 
bound to reflect Chr 1 stensen ' s bias against nOTiinal embeddings. 

Finally, it i 5 not quite clear how Sentence combining: A 
composing book fits into the total picture £f composition 



Instruct l-on. Strong s^eems to suggest thit his ttxt should be usad 

as an adjunct to regular writing instruction^ but s«nt restarchers 

have claimed that the book can serve as thfe pflmary taKt In freshman 

composition course's (e.g, , Dalker et al,| 1978), Judging from 

comments made by Strong* howeverj he probably would not agree with 

the "sentence-combini ng- Is-al l-you^need" approach. In one Journal 

article, Strong ( 1976) caut i ons teachers not to regard sentence 

combining '*as magic medicine for whatever ails the Eng^lish 

department'* (p. 6^). In a later reference^ Strong "^C 1979) of fers the 

following imi tat loni*' for sentence combining? , 

Firsts sentence combining wi 1 1 not massage the souls 
of your students Into instant eloquence* Second, it 
wtli not infuse them wjth critical perception, 
humaneness, Interpersonal sensitivity, or cosmic - 
consciousness. Third, it will not teach them the 
difference between an ablative absolute and an abomi" 
nable appositive. In brief, sentence combining will 
probably not reverse the dec! ina i n S*A*T* scoVes , 
causa massive overnight gains In reading comprehen- 
sion, or cure hamorrhoids--*ei ther your students* or 
yours. (p. 21^) ' 

Strong's teKtbook, then, seems to be a reasonable, entertaining 

approach to using sentence-combining strategies In the^ college 

c 1 a s s r oom * 
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Schneider^ C. E. Syntax and sty l€, San Frjenc i sco i Chandler and 

weseph Law] or , 



SyM^taK and style is a college sentence-combining textbook that 

focuses on sentence st ructure a^ the baiis for developing a mature 

style In written^ composition. ^Lika, other ientence-com'blning 

at^vocates (ttg,, 0*Hare, 19731 Strong, 1973) i Schneider clalma that 

% Student who undarstands and uses a variety of syntactic structures 

will produce better writing than a student who does not. Schneider 

sees the student maklrig syntactic choices in the revising process , 

rather thfn in the Initial production of sentencesrX 

The point of view is that, ^ In the mainj one does not 
use the principles of sentence structure to create 
sentences but rather to criticize them and find and 
correct the! r f liws, '^(p* xIk) 

^chneider emphasiirs the work of *'master writers*' In "his 

exercises. Students are required to analyze, manlp^ate, and 

imitate sentences and paragraphs wr i tten by professional writers* 

In this respect. Syntax and^ style Is similar to The Chr I stensen 

rhetoric prpgram (Chr i stensen, 1968a)j In which professiq/ial models 

are used exclusively. However, Schneider's models are much more 

extensive than Chr I stensen ' s, and. In fact, tbis may be one of the 



flaws of Syntax and style . Students spend so much time reading and 
discussing model essays that there Is little time left for actual 
wr i t i ng. 
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THE BOOK v.:^»' 

CHAPTER 1 I KERNEL SENTENCES 

Four types *pJrKe^el sentences are introduced and discussed in 
this chapter : ' ■ 

( 1 ) .NP + V + ( AdvP) 
(?) NPl + V + NP2 + (Ad\AP) 
(3) NPl + V + NPl + (AdvP) 
(k) NP + V + AdJP (AdvP) 
Short kernel-Mke sentences are presented as effective stylistic 
devices ftjf providi-ng dn emphatic beq l rm i nq or ending, for 
establishinqa sense of rhythmic contrast with longer sentences, and 
for enqaginq the reader's dttefUion. Practice includes Identifying 
types of* kernel sentences, expand Inq qiven sentences^ and wr 1 t I nq 
sentences to fit the patterns noted above. 

CHAPTER Jt fcLtHfcNTARY I RANbF OKMAT I ONb 

Srmple transformations of basic kernel sentences are presented 

Oi.pfM ei I i Ve S , pci ^ ! ! n ^ / e a / [it* MUc ^ t t oil a wh ^ c 3 t j UH 5 ^ rfnU 

''*=Mitf.ts Im Lf.r ^hapicf .lis., Covers i t j f ! V e r 3 I w i . . 



CHAPTER 3: INSERTION TRANSFORMATIONS 

Sentence combininq^, the process of t ransf arm 1 nq and embedding 
one or rnorf* "insert" sentences into a ''matrix*' sentence * Is 
introduced and practiced in this lengthy chapter* Schneider covers 

i 

four major types of transformations' conjunction, nom i na 1 i za t i on , 
'arijectivalization, and adverbiaiization. The exercises include full 
clauses and reduced^clause structures, and the transformation 
signals are couched In qrammat i ca I terminology similar to Mel Ion's 
( 1 9 6 9 ) early c ij i fi q s y s t em » The foil ow ing exercises illustfaie 
5 c h n e I tj e r ' 5 s e f 1 1 e m l - c Cimb I n I r ^ q f o r m a t i = 
C on ! u net i on : 

HdLr Ix; JofHi sdw tfte deer. 

Insert: John raised his rifle. 

R e b u 1 t ^ John saw the deer d f > d r a i 3 e d f i i s i i f I c 
(p. 39) 



Mi3 t r I « , X ! I I u ^ 

s umme r . 
I f , ^ t * I . ( T - I n f ) V/ ^ . h 4i 

L iji 1 o r a d , , H I V ^ r 



I , .1 



i I 



d ! / se.,tc.h, t i ..!A 
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infinitive phrase. Similar signals are used for noun clauses, 

qHrtjnd phrases, and derived nouns (e,q.. He jetqrted in rtnqinq 

tones - Hi 5 retort in rinqlnq tones . * ^ 

Ad ject ivai izat ion* 

Matrix: The student was painting a picture* 
Insert: (T-RC) The picture portrayed country 
i i f e. 

Result: The student was painting a picture 
which portrayed country life. (p* ks) 

T f^i e t r d f 1 s f u r ma t ! Of 1 signal in this exercise directs the s t u d a f ) t 

I U C on b t f u c i ci f e 1 a I I V e clause Q t h c f u e h d f e u S e d for p a f I I w 1 p 1 e 

phrases^ d p p u 5 I I I y e 3 ^ d b s u I u L c p I" i r d b e a , d f i d s I aip I c d d j e C t I v e 

t n s e r t I Cm * b 

Adveft)idl !/dtinn: 

Ma I f I M . We have Lu dLLdck Lfie pi 1 c-m ^ t s vj I I J 
i , w d S t e d 1 i p O 3 d 1 . 

4- iri^c. I. (T = AC Use "befure") We ^dii 

dnylhint^ effecLive In u.c dfcterioJdli..., 
areas of our cities. 

r f 

' " / ■ R e :m J I I , Before we can do a n y l fi i r » cj effective i f i 
'^i^ the d e t e r I o r a I i n g a r e a s of our c I t i e b , 

> we bidve to csttack the problem of sul id 

waste d I 5 p u 5 a I . ( p . S G ) 

*' 

* . ■ i ' ' ^ ^ . ! q it J 1 ^ 43 i i J J V e f Li i a 1 , I ^ * . ^ ^ i i , i . , .J * i . i 
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Amhiquou^ sentence" The shoot inq of the hunters 

occurred at dawn. 



Deep structurf^s, meaninq 1: Sofneofie was shoot tnq the 

hunters* This occurred 
at dawn* 

Deep structures, meaninq 7i The hunters were 

shoot Inq someone* This 
occurred at dawn* 
(p. 6S) 



CHAPTER ki SENTE^NCES IN PARAGRAPHS 

This chapter opens with a review of insertion t ransf orma t i ons , 

c one en t r a t i nq on mu 1 t i p I e=embedd i nq problems; e.q*^ 

'Matrix: The nation moves through a time of danger. 
Insert: (T=Hod) The danger Is supreme. 
Insert: (T-Abs) Her passage is made more hazardous 

by chiselers, bigots, eKtremists, 

vested i nterest . 
ifi^eri; (I Con) Her passage is made more hazardous 

by the lassitude of well-fed 

citizens. 

i f i 5 c r t ; ( I = H ud ) The 1 a S S 1 t U de I h p a r a I y z I n q 

K?ibult; The nation moves through a time of biipt'cfn^: 
ddruier , her passage made more hazardous by 
chiseiers, bigots, extremists, vested inter- 
est and by the p a r ^ I y z i n q lassitude of well 
fedcitizeMS, (p=8?) 

I . : . I UClrh i dent i f V I ' H l ? an a r w( ma l U... 1 n,,.,i^ I V- .... , 

I ^- i i. ' provide Incite? ;.UMic:ru,^ ^i.,,,4,,^.. ir... 

. ' . I , . I , V ■ , mo I I t I W i , I I i . i .^ e < . I . . I . . ,11. I ! ! 

= i , * I . ^ I ' i I i f t ^ i i . I M , L 4 i I . f f , i , I c =i ^ . , , . i . , t .11 

J . 1 . . f . i i . I i I 1 n , , lit, I ( , f i p , , , , I t , ^ , , ..fl \ 

f I ' i I . : I ! .J I n ij .1 M L ? i n , I, i , r ' I , i , I . J. I, . . V r I I i= V. ^ . i J > 
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Students in the same way that Schneider recommends. In one 

exercise, for example, students read and discuss an excerpt from 

Hark Schorer's biography of Ernest Heminqway* They are then told to 

write a similar composition on another author, Schneider includes 

^he following instructions for the assignments 

Reproduce Schorer's sentence structures* This sort 
of imitation often helps qenerate Ideas* (p* 9^ 

Although some authorities suggest that modeling can help students 

improv?? rrieir sentence structure an 1 sty ^ (e.g., Irmscher, 1969» 

C o r r.) e I t , 1 H / b } , It lb not clear c h a t mod e led writing "helps generate 

1 Jed s , " a s bt^ hne i dc i w 1 d I nib . Mode 1 i nq may 1 ndeed f ac i 1 i I a t e l ^ie 

i ''fp f uv cMic i \ I at e f t d I f i d 3 t b of the u^C^npuS I ng p r Ul. ess, t> u t 

invent fan is probably not one of those aspects. (The same is also 

I ' ' i e ^ u ( T c ! ! t e n c e c. i j* V] t) 1 n I n ) 

V MM^^ I t. H , VAK I t I f IN MAK AyKM^Mib 

Hi I hdp I r r :^ en t ^ rne t huU 5 f - ^ ^ . ^ I i t.^ i ! , . t : : . ,j 4 h ^. . . i 

' I i I V I w * ' r h t M L c f u_ f: h ! n p a I a f d p t . s I f i b I 1 i j u L I n ^ c p a p ^3 » rt 1 I c I 
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model of coordinate/subordinate sentences within paragraphs is 
presented. Students analyze paraqraphs, Identifylnq each sentence 
as either a coordinate or subordinate element. They then write 
their own paraqraphs to match the sequence that they have identified 
in Che mode I s . 

CHAPTER 7: INVENTION 

It is not clear why this chapter Is entitled "Invention." It 
b r em s to be a q r a b = b a q of concepts that didn't fit conveniently in 
other chapters. The di&ci.j5slun covers various types of written 
p r oduc t s ( e . q . , anec do t e , I s t or i c a I accoun t ) as we II as r he tor i c a I 
( J e V I c e ( e , q . , i r of s y , e x ^ q q e r d t i o n ) . Apparently these p r od t.j c t s a f ^ d 
devices d r e supposed to help students "invent'' content^ but ! is 
i*ut rleof ftt*vv thi^ Is supposed ii> happefK At any f^te, the ^fiapter 

i ' ^ ^ i i i 1 , - -i J t ^ e u I L r i , - f n i i.j J r- i ^ % a y h ^ w 1 1 t 1 1 ij f c i e a J ^ I b u 3 s q J # and 
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ftrtii ,u]ri f^f f er littlH [iHjp to stLjfient^ for qeneratinq contt^nt. For 

'K.imp|p, rhp FnMowif^n assiqnmpnt ^^ppp^r^ in rhaptpr ?! 

Write i four- or f i ve-paraqraph pap^r usinq short 
structures for the lead sentences of your paraqraphs, 
3nd elsewhere If Vou wish. Seek variety of sentence 
structure throuqhout* Sugqested topics' 

K Activism in a campus student orqani/ation 
Lack nf viqor \n faculty c omm 1 1 1 e e s 

S^tor tcom i nqs in qovernment (local, state, 

na t i ond 1 ) ^ 

U I he t untpr tefSLe uf d lelevibion peftormei, a 
Hollywood dctof, ci uublic official, a campus 
1 eader . (p. ) 



If:.- U I 



f,M thl^ dss i qiiffsenl ntiqht lead StudefUS to believe 
ihfjt wfidl inHy ridvr tu Sdy not as MTiporLdfU h^W Lliey bay li. 

r r- ^uggf- ^ [ -"U t ' ^ ^eem to f't" jfter ihuught^ 

^^nV^M, . I .... I ^ f^Uw ^^.^c.. . U 

col I CMS Ll.iJtiML l^£;^unHiiM 
I f ii t ! I I y y V ^Mi'ii I L L c ii ' " ) 



t J n I r j V d I 1 L C S d e 5 I M ' i e iJ 
f ^,jOOd I I liiU» ^ lety \ \\ 

I L i w u I a . I V 
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PrThrips the most useful sections of -Syntax and style are 
rfujptfM-H and which include .ictual sentence-comb i n i nq problems. 
I fi rh {^fifiptrrs, .fii.Hysis is kept to a minimum, and students are 
(li^/^Mi .imp 1 nppnrtunitv tn construct sentences. In comparison with 
n t h H r s f-' n t p n c p - c omb i n i n q ma E e r J a 1 s ( e . q , * 0 ' Ha r e , 1975; S t r on q , 

Schneider's treatment seems to be very thorouqh, althouqh bis 
'3 i q n a 1 i n a s v s r em seems unnecessarily c omp lex* 

The p r oh I w i t f 1 Schneider's s e n t e n c e ^ c omb Ininq eKercises is 
t^'dt 'ir f r 1 I r r k i 1 u s ! v f 1 V on t hp siqndled Format, for which theie 
1^ of'!y ofie ''right" dn^wei . Ab the students work through the 

^j.= r^^j..,. Lficy .dff= iiibtfucierd chf^ck their solutions with the 

"innwf^r kf^y to sp*^* if they reproduced the same sentences that the 
jM r^^, s I nrirj I wf itrph ■.ompo^frd. However ^ many sen t ence^C uiiib i n 1 1 iq 
I t I - ( r u '^c 1! wii , IS/H ; bl f onq ^ 19 79 ) suqgesl thai 

t ^1 ^ f T t i I f'fM i t % f M r^*p t t> I r vd r 1 i jLi S _ ^ y n t ac I I c op I I uf ^ f ) r l I y 

t ' r -f^ I * . , > i .? f . i -i U . i t J V. f Uo f I . . I ! u vji jg r .f i . , i i . 
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JoMMS, lifui.1 Kay. Tfirme "in FngI i sh ^^Kposi ror^ di scourse. Lake 
8ly:^t, II: luNiTer Press, in?/. 

Rruc e C rnnnr ! I 



This book is an important analysis of expository discourse 
(whiich is in need of analysis* since most discourse study has 
focu^d ori narrative discourse). It is based on Jones' linguistics 
dissertation at the University of Michiqan. 

SUMMARY 

LhiAHltH I. jNfKUUULlUKY KtHAKKS 

|f,^=,,ip,^ f J<i\)r--,, 1=5 the iHeilii Nioj uf d trxl and bfie Uci 

^'mi.j I n I Hf'ri" t r yMis llir l.^tjjtlondl b^^ftoul use. ^he «lbU cdllb tficnie 

"tf^e ma I ti thrf-ad o text,'' t)e<:ause lUe me\r\ Idea "ni^y tje sLfuriq 

.J,. I ^jf)vi...i^, ii f^c^ vjbr^^ufcU by ulhe! ifu ertds^ ui b i uk c n In 

J, I , - , < , .IM 1 ^ , J I I . t . J I h ! ^ii^lfwti t V J ( I VJU 3 |JUt 1 I ^" ( p . I ) I fiC t bcrMlc 

i , . I . I / . ,.i I , , I Mi i . ^ . d I i i J I I t ' r 0 I e/^ I L i V. O ^ . . ,M!Hi ' V 

I f M I t i . I ^ I I . t . * I « . V I * ^ ^ L , I I ^ p 4. i r i i 1 t J ^ f i L W f i_ p i 4i 4i . . I U 1 t u M I ^ 

i j , , f i , , / . I i . . . t N J i I t . c M i ^ i . . ^ n I I J I I V . ! J t ^ H C i V ^ M ^ I . ^ - 



t h. 



I .... i , t t . f . - I 



Ik 



I .if jirif-Mi I f .i\ is foMCfMiuMi I I) h i e T ? 1 r c f 1 i .1 1 or cidn I / ci t i nn , 
I I immk (-III U< ■■ ! i I ! h in I ' I ■ ' 1 f » y ,\ wfi M i 1 ' - pii! I li i f ' f .1 i r h y , f ■ . (] . , f hr i t hmiw n\ 
t..n» '^sse-iy, I hf' thfMTi^' rif set'-, of priraarriph^ within the e^say, the 
t ^lem^' qF a paraarraph^ the theme of sets of sentences within the 
p ci r a Q r ci p h . T h em e can a!sn he orqariized by a taMon orn ic hierarch, 
i . e , , h y s pe c i f i c ^ qe n e r a 1 r e 1 a t i on 5 . 

Jones' study is 1 i m i t e d to written expository texts of a 
" f it) n - 5 c i e n r i f i c " nature (her quotes). Thus, " p a r a q r a p h " is a 
qfeip^iic Hevice dfuj the writer'^ f)a r aq r aph j nq is fol lowed. However 
''si^( [ I fill" ( larqpi thcin a [i^r^qraph^ hut less thai) a text) of 

JMtif' wv^i i Or l f M !ii i r i ii t whrn IL I nuL Tidrked hy the wi jLri , 

r.HAPItK /: AN tXPtKmeNf UN THtMb I D t N i I H I L A H UN IN fcXPUbllOKY 
1 t X I S 

J i H i • , i V ■ J M < j i i ' I ? ' i 5 Hi c: p I j 1 ^ t t.^ ! f- (7 A p e i I i I ! c M L U v.j ti c; I C M 1! I i ( C: h t>V J 

i :> f H It t f I .J r f t ! d q t-M 5 ' pfM i p L ! 4 ! r i f > eiric . H tju i L < I r f ^ 

^ ) M f ' - 1)1 f »v c 1 = p fi r t1 i ] f d p f ^ t r= s t ""a vy i e U s P ci of* the ^ O I I C3W I f i q I • > p I C b ^ 

! i i i . .J ,i {. I J P I J M ! . I . i , * . J ^ !3 Ml . , I , . ^ i i ' > 
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Then each text was varied in i*-9 ways, although some of the 
elaven variations were used with only one text. Six variations were 



'wnrrjinq operations"' 
1 



Backqrnund = Presupp05i t ioni nqi Exp 1 ana tor y 

hackqround information was added. 

Conjoininqi' Conjunctions and other transitional 
exprp^sions were added to show more clearly the 
loqical relations between sentences. 

Repeat inq: Anaphoric elements were replaced by 
their full forms; ^OMptlcal constructions were 
expanded to their full Forms. 

lerm Pd.dphrasinq^' Technical, sophisticated, duJ 
less common vocabulary was replaced with more 
common, everyday terms. Synonymous terms were 
regular ized; e = q. , r eason , thijikijTa. thou£hts, 
and JoHLC^'were aH Replaced by the single term 
r ea son . 

Sentence-Pa. aphras i nai St^ntences we.c ifibe.icU 
in the text to paraphrase more simply conteni of 
^ ^jrecedinq ser^tence. 

I t - rfpfM I ng . A l^M'^ ^craen^t; (i.e., ^ 

\') p q 1 n rT i rT q of the t e x t - 



, . 1 ^ ....... ^ V .... I . ' f'- ^ 

...... H < L . 1 * = ' 



LJcS! cn)[ v/r i f i f • i 
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Stihjects were students In introductory Mnauistics classes, 
Ftirh ntiulMnt rf^ct^is/ri] one version (oriqinal or variation) of each of 
tfiM rotir texts-. StiiHents wrote one-^ or two seritences to tell the 

it 

t h^rnM oT H^Hfi trKf, After wr i t i nq the theme, they turned ttie jiaqp 
,M) f] r ^ 1 o s M thr s t a [ 'fi * ^n t t hi ci t mo St closely matched their version of 
t fherTiH, Thesf^ statements were the main theme and lower- I eve) 
r ' \ H<T] f s 1 f ' s r r i b e d - a b 0 V e . These mL) 1 t i p I e - c h o i c e^^, s e I e c t i on s were used 
{ ^'V i.ri.'i 1 y s I s t o fie t rm i ne fuiw we II the rna i n t heme wa s identified, 

^ Jnrv> J !i s Mu C t ntl t ( d t t hd t shr e ve ! COmpa red Students' wrilLeii 
r h-Mi-^s ^ ) I 1"^ [^leif thf^fii*^ LhoiCf^^.i If !3tudeiilb felt thdt dfunher 
? f^^- <if *fMM v^ri f^'-^ftrM tfirtii t hr Kliitf Ificit C * H r S M ^-^ n de d I L h e 1 i 

t'ifi, fhMy COM Id f\nt ^' it: howf'ver- these ''hr^tte^r choices'' ''made 
^ / ! M 1 I M s I ,1 r I s ( I ' .1 i .) I r f f i fM u f-* ' { ^ sf) ^ f ^ Mi ) . 

iM'JIi/i lu.il l^^l-i v^ifi^'l ni (ht^ Mr^irt *.jf SUCCeSjftil 
I f1rfilirMrtlloi> Mi Mr i.ilgiMcil wer.slon; sinCjie La^. '>U?^, 

^ V . ^MTM ! I f oi i I ^ , (J r c ; ^ 8? , science and c o snuj I c)C) y » 5b ^ . 
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t fu' oriqinal. Howeve/, some raw scores that indicate increases are 
h H 1 ow ^» 0 ^ w h V n s r .3 n d a r d i / p d , and s ome raw scores -that indicate 
fj^^r f- P^;^ t, .^re rihnv^-' ^^Ot when s t a nda d i zed . This statistical 
idiijst'nMnt must nrfpf)t*-'d nn rnirii because Jones provides 

,)h f > I i ! f M 1 y rui s r f i p t I ! ifi nf finw stir .idjUSted thp fiumhMrS, Thus, 
the fnllnwinn rMsulfs may he viewed with some sk ep t i c 1 sm . 

With t^iese ru! lusted scores, Jones found that the followinq 
> r ,i t 1 i M' - if=-u}eii raise successful theme i den t i M c o t i ori = 

P ^ i ,3 l^j h f a ^ I n g I f ^ f i> 1 1 I 1 ig t e n iJt; d I U 1 UWC i It. i. i j u I M I ( i q , 

Jones savs t ^^cit con li) i n 1 nq red ! I y does raise theme i den t i f i c a t i on , 

',ui M<jt fhr .^£j/ .Ur= ^j-i.-i) it III iri=T Htiidy,) lotdi briitciuc Ktrvriscil 
, < , \ > , \ . / f , , I A 1 1 ! . I p { i t t L >^ ] : M , a , wMiMH ^ i I i >!; t 

. ( * * i If I f n* ' ' t ' ^ ' i (M> ^ f - ' ' ^ ' V , t M . I f f r t , I =u J r e I f - : v I ■ <i i 



(HAPim \i SCmh MlKOt^l- an MODH S ok fH^HF 

rilis IS t hp I I t *i r ur e= r V i chapter of the dissertatinn and 
s hf >w s that Jofu^ s IS f am i ! i a r with 1 I nqLj i.s t i c s * Howeve r ^ it is 1 es ^ 
V a } u ah 1 H to hi - r I'mn^- an (i its t h emr . She describf?s the theories 
hafi^'S , F ) f f.as , Uc/' t Ha 11 I ddy , aful Sqi j 1 , Hd j 1 COva dful HerneStw^ 
AM nf [Mf^sM liriiiuists (with a niifiuf KXCt^ptiori in the cdbd tjf Dant-,. 
f'r.it ( f'f- ,u I ■ sci N-iiCt^ level (wf'i^h not thcr level thai Jijiie 

■< * )M . ! w M jfi a* j no t V [ r w U it-ntr d S the Mid 1 n I acci { \n\ > i k \ ' \ 

' - J f ' * . : ' ' ^ N ^ V i I 1 t ! : \ \ - \ - t i ; i / . I ! ! a e i ! , h H i I . 1 y ^ t h o I I I i h 

s I'M = ' =^ ^ i ' ' i ^ I ^ Mi* j V f , . L i i V i ! i L i i c i L ^ c. 1 U 1 fF!U li ^ f L he :5 1 I mM^^ ' ^ ^ 

! ' I . . , * \ i^Mi I i i I - ( Ir J V I t fitMjijh it I ^ - J I I e I ^ mu ./ f i 
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; necessarily) f ifst rri sentence Important In these ttiiorlts 

are kho^n/given Information versus unknown/neW Informat Ion, the ' 
former commonl'y (but nbt neqitssari ly) the same as the theme/topje 

sis* 

and the litters commohl y (btft not necessarily) the same as the 
^^heme/comment > ^ * 

*OHAPTER^r NARRATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TO A MODEL OF THEME 
= w Jonpe^.^ poiats. out that mb^t studies of discdurie hay* treated 
narrative. She reviews th.e jwork of Pike and Pilie ( 1977) , primarily 
expjainin^ the t^qmemic theory^.of discourse* then she describes the 
work on scripts by Schank . { 197? ) * She concludes that there are also 
: scrrpt-s for exposlcpry discourse an3 that "them^ in expository^ 
discours.e Ls the fpost important const I tuent of an expos I tory ,scr 1 pt*' 

(p. my. , . ^ . . ' ■ 

» In th j's chapte'r Jones develops, more fu!ly*'her model of themes 

basad on taqmemic 1 i nqu f st i cs . 1 Jones redefines ^heme as "the 

nucl ear const i tuent ( s of a unit of di.scourse* In-tagmemic theory, 

a nuG I eus' J s / 's t rue t uVe^def I n i nq , " That which is^not nuclear is a 

'%arqin," and >Jones claims that this ana 1 ys i s can be^ used at any 

d i scour se/qramgtat i ca 1 level. ^ 

Jones \propos#s thgt eKpdsit.ory discourse has four ^vels 

(der.ived from simiiar level s that rthe Pikesuse for 'narrat i ve) • 

■ . A* per forma t i ve ; 1 nteract i on (ue. , speaker/hearer or 
' . reader/writer) 



7. scrfpt (simi-Iar to Schank's (1975) notion for 
narratjvp' dominant at the paragraph level) 
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3. . point (similar to everyday usagei fiifl,, I have 
three points to makai dominant at the 
sentence/clause level) 

concept (simiJar to words/phrasei) 

each level has const ituents at the next lower level. Within a 

Jevel, there m^y be layers of the same Uvelf e.g. ^scripts within a 

■ ' ■ ' / - . 

script* Moreover, the theme ^of each level is a conitltuent at the 

- ' ■' ' 

next; lower Ievelre*g*, the theme of a icrJpt is a point. 

Jones defines and eKempl if les several kinds of expository 

scripts. These types are hardly original (and she adml ts that ) ,^ but 

she believes that she is oriqlnal in using 11 nguVt Ic ^anal yi I s with 

these traditional rhetor leal , forms. ; , ^ . . 

Compar i son. Const 1 tuents i ^temi,- f act s# ^Hemes 
synthesized statqpent, ' 

. ^ . V ^ ^;V^^ ^ • ^ s 

:CQntrast> Const I tUentsi Items, factsl,= -Theme: 
synches ized statement. 



(Compar I son and '^contraaet differ only In 
their higher leVePpurpose. ) 

Descr Ijliqn. Const I tuentsi ^th^sls, detejls. theme* 
, ' / ; " thesis, ; ^ ^ ^ - ^ ^ . . 

/ Para phrase. Constituents: thes i s, restatements. 

Themei thes Is, ^ ^ . ' 



Li 



E va^ [ua 1 1 on. Cd^ii^y t uen t s : thesis, comment. Theme: 
thesl^ . ^ ' 1 

Ejcfi^ lanat ion. Const i tijents' ^ thesis, evidence, ^ 
Theme: thes is* ' ^ 

JZ*f_=9 I ^.9^_ Constituents' theorem r arquments, 
presuppositions. |theme: theprem. 

Ljj^t, Constituents: eKamples, (optional) classifi-. 
cation. " ThemeV c I ass i f i cat i oni % each 

example as a weak theme. - ^ 

■ ■ " ■■ , ■ . ' ■ . J 



Syl loqi sm t Const i tuentsi pramlsesl conclusion. 



■ V Theme f conclusioh* 



Def i n ! t !on . Const i tyentsf Ittm, claisif Icat Ion, 
cbntrast. Themei item. (Jones Is 
unsure of this script type*) 

Jones next spends cons i derib I e 1 1 me devel op i ng the not I on of 

multiple themes in a. text* Each text must have a primary theme, but 

most texts (especially if long, but even if as short as a paragraph) 

have ieeondaryj tertiary, ttc, themes of lesser importanca. Jones 

demonstrates the presence oj^ multiple themes in the analysis of two 

paragraphs • ^^--J 

, A paragraph itself exempl i f ies a spec i f ic kind of scrlpti but--^ 

contained within it are yarious other scripts- In accordance with 

taqmemic theory, each script identifies a "Class," Each script can 

be divided Into nucleus (^ theme) and margin (all that Is not 

nucleus); these are *'sIots*'' Each nucleus and margin has a "role*' 



(e.g., thesis and evidence^ respectively, in an explanation script). 

All of this can bd^'d i sp I ayed in a labeled tree diagram. Jones goes 

on to say that 

in taqmemic Analysis,' tree diagrams are usually 
f pi lowed by a set of Formu 1 as whtBh describe the 
general structure* The tree diagram is specific to a 
particular text, whereas the ^formulas are supposed to 
be more qeneral; when analysis of all texts has been 
completed, the formulas will be generative* (p* l6l) 

See Fiqure 1 for an analy-zed text, its tree diaqram, and its 
Formu las, 

CHAPTFR 6- GRAHMATlCAL DEVICES FOR HIGHLIGHTING THEME 

'Jones claims Chat there are at least three ways in which 
qrammar may mark theme In Enql ijh: word order, special 
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, / .. Figure 1 

Analysis of ''Call to Greatnasi*- Paragraph 



I * Text 



1. On# of our hftrdfit tMlis^^lf ve hope to ecnduct m 
luectasful fbrtl^ polioy^^is to leArn ■ ntv habit of thought, 
A new ittltudf toward th* prebliEi of lift itielf. For- 
titudt, lobrlety and pfttltn^f ii • prtierlptlen for coo^ 
biting Ifltoltrablf ©vil art fold porrldgi to Aatrlewis 
%fho ytsterdsy tMed a gontlntnt Mid tipped the iQAlei 
dteifiveiy in two ^rld vuri. 3. AMrlctni h«vt ■Ivays 
siiuBed, iubeonseioutly, th«t Ail problm sin b# tolved^ 
that every itory hai a hAppy ending^ that the •pplleitions 
of eneugh enep© and good will §an sake fverirthlni omm 
out right, In vlW of our hiitoi^i thli asiunption la 
natiu'al enough, 5. Aa a peoplep ve have nevtr encQuntered 
any obitacle that we eoi^d not ovepcoae. I. The Pllgriai 
had A POi^ flrat winteift but aftei* that^ the eolony 
flourlihed. 7^ V^ley Fdrge wm followed naturiily by 
Iforktoim. 6. Daniel Boone alvayg foitfid hli way through 
the forest, 9. We eroaaed the Alleghenleii and the Nlisls- 
aippi and the Roekiea with an Ispetus that nothing eguld 
■tep. 10. The vagon tralha got th^QUghi the Pony Ejcpreis 
delivered the saili in ipl^ of lull Run and the Copper^ 
heads. 'the Union vM loaeho^ preserved. 11. We never emv 
art'Ois a river we couldn't bridgej a depression we eouldn i 
QVereCM, a war we couldn't win. 12. So far* we have never _ 
known the trsK^iiyi fruptratiun and sonetimea deffeflt .which 
are Ingralnetl In th*' memurif^n nf all other peoples. 

(A'llfit litf'VfMinf.n, "ChI L tf) nr^ntness In . \cLiln\ 



Trea diagram 



ProQf/EJiplBnst iOnSeript ^ 




'script which 1b eonje&tured for the larger tert» based en evidence frOB this portion of tert alone 



Figure 5.1 Tret diagram of the rererentlal structure of the "Call to Greatness" tert. Slot Is giveR 
above th? branch i r.ole is labe-iled below the branchj and class It given it the nodes. Superscripted 
■nifflbers ftfer %p •entencei in text, Theae Is repfeitnttd by the nuclear conitituent at each level or 
layer, 



(p. 160) 
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Flyuru I ( Con t i nued) ' 
3.<- Tagmamic formula^ 



PreofScript- * 









Expianst '.on 




Be rim 


. Mar 


scfipi ^_ 


■Theof tm 


^ * Argyntnt 





isplftnfttipaBeript ■ 









List 


Hue 


Se r i_pt 


Nar 


Scrii t 


Thrill 




* Evidenoe 





F&r&phr&BeieripiH # 





Paraphrase 






* ThfiU 






Point 


* Thesis 





Nar 


Feint 







fj Mar I Pgint' A 



ListScriptB 4 



:&ia£plf 



I Iqlnt / Hue, ^ I PQint ^ 

I - ^ * I EJiaaplt I - J 



*Coheiiori has beeri Qmltted from th^ an&iysii, 
■•The aupcricript n meanf repeatsbre to n timee, vherf f) is somp 
finite nUfflber, : ^ 



Figure ^,2 Tapieniie formulas for the referent ial ^structure sf 
the "Call to Oreatheii" leJtl earrled dbvn to the point leveK 



(p. 162) 
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i 
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construction, and repetition. She describes (with much 
exempliflcat ion) four construct ions that are often used to mark 
themes 

' " .1, 

1. Rhetorical questions » 

2. Pseudo-clefts (e.g., What Is new and original In 
the political thought of these centuries is the 
work of MachitvelllK These construct Ions 
present both a question and an tpiwer; they often 

* indicate contrast or transition. 

3. Clefti (e.g., It was on the consciences of German 
Protaitants that the crimts of the Nazi era 
weighed most heavily)* These constructions 
present only an answer and may be especially 
appropriate as summariesf they also Indicate 
contrast--even aKClusIoni and they often come In 
pal rs* 

k^* TopIcaU zat Ion ( I .e* , fronting some sahtenci 
constituent other than the subject)* Unlike the 
above, topical Izat ion does not\mark high level = 
themes, although the above can mark both high and 
1 ow level themes. 

Jones also finds that conjunctions may mark themes. She 

identifies several kinds of conjunctions and their theme-marking 



f unc t 1 ons I 



Summary conjunct i ons : 
as low level s. 



thematic at high as well 



Example^ con junct Ions i " .make prominent the 

non-example by indicating background* 

( Subordi nat i on- -Jones di scusses rel at I vl zat lon-- 

i sn * t important • ) 

Continuation con junct i orrs ^ indicate development 
oF theme* 

Enumeration conjunctions! ^ delineate steps i 
theme devel opmenl ; 1 nd i cate that certa i n 
material i s on t he same level of prominence as 
certain othe 



in 



on the same ievei o 
r materrial'' (p* 713) 



5, Comparison con junct lonsi indicate same )avel of , 
prominence, 

, 6, , Cont|rist conjunctions; Indlcatt .same level of 

/ prominence. . ' 

Thus, conjunctions are "road signals to themat ic i ty" (p. 215)f / 

indicatinq importance and relative levels of themeSi 

CHAPTER 7: D I SGOVER I NG AND D I SPLAY I NG THEMES IN TEXTS 

"^Jones points out that discovering themes In teKts is 

.necessar I ly subject ive. It requires experience in interpreting . 

themes, cons i derat i on of grammat ical devices of h |gh1 t ght i ng, themes, 

comparison of relative degree of generality or specificity, watching 

for two or more themes at the same ] evel , and obsiervi ng repetition 

(including paraphrase, anaphora, and ellipsis). 

Jones demonstrates the construction of a "blocklng.chart" for 

dlscoverinq themes. See Figure 2 for a sample blocking chart. The 

fol lowing steps are used, 

1 , divide the chart into three columns; 

divide the text into "propositions" (clause-like 
chunks)! 

3. note grammatical devices in the texti 

choose key concepts in each propositioni . 

-^^—^o^te^^p^r^a^r^^ 

Next, the blockJnq chart is studied to determine the theme 
structure* this invoNes studying the key concepts for repet i t i on. of 
terms and studyinq the qrammatical devices for clues to themat Icity, 
(Jones briefly describes how her experimentar results can be 
explained in terms of the blocking charts.) 
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1. Text 



Figure 2 

BlocKing Ghart for; Sciencp. and Cosmology Text 

1, HmtuTftl ieitnet isti not In itltlf provide i ediaoleg^. 
2. It hat tONF^tnet or eonionuift with ■Ddtrii Wfittrn 
tdi^legiti; it hfti not to the iMt dtgrtt conisnaiiee with 
otheri. 3« Ift for InitAfice, you ftrt ah Sftittrn nystli for 
whoa thf body i§ a §QSpl#t# lllualon, you vlll no doubt h«vf 
to feed %hmt illuiliie with • alnim^ of food ftnd drink 
(vhieh ire alio iUutiani) but yau vill not Mkt yourielf 
M expert on ti^Hn phyelolo^. k, ifou guuioti hovever'i get 
frOB isiente inivtr to the queitloni ^Ji the hmM) body 
an Illusion?** (vhioh it MAnin^tjii in •oientifis ttmi), 
nor even to the questioni ^If it better, m mul 'of urn do 
in the Weit, to eorrtidtr the hUMn body a real thing or 
it it better to eomlder it an llluiion?*' (whieh ii also a 
Manlngleas qyeilion for sciencf In brief « the 
pursuit Qf eeientifie^ knowledge say veil be a ptft of our 
Western values ^ It cannot possibly sake our Western values. 



BlocJ<i ng Chart 



(p. 228) 



pROFOimois 



DEVICEa 



EKLC 



latural science domt not in 
itself proYlde^ a cotB^la^^ 

^^It has con^uenee or consonanet 
with Bodtm Westtm conolOgi^si 

It has not to the sattt degree 
coneonanoe vith others. 



If, for Instance, you •j'e an 
Eastern i^stic 

3b " 

for vhOBi the body it a eoeplete 
iiiusion, 

3c * 

you vlll no doubt have to f#td 
that illusion with a ■iniaus of 
food Md driiU (vbieh art also 
illusions) 

^^ut you will not Bake your self 
an ei^rt hisan phyaiolo^. 



^*1fou eamiot, hoveveri get frOE ^ 
seienee an aaaver 

to the quest 1 on.,, i nor even 
to the guest i^on > , . 

Is the h)fflan b^y an illu- 

in seieptifiq terms) 

^^"Is^ it better, as aost of ya 
do in the West, to consider the 
h^i&n bodyf a real thing or Is it 
better to eonsider it wi illu^ 
sion?** (which is also a seanlng^ 
less question for science h 

^*In brief, the pyursuit of 
scientific knpvledge sa^ vtll 
be A part of our Western value § 

5b 

It cannot possibly sake oyr 
Western values. 




Bclence, . ^ ,eo^olo^' 
(icience ) ^ ^ . i^Western cosaoloiies 
(science), . ^ mother cesfflQlQ|ies 



you. . « ^Eaitem i^stic 



body. . , .illusion 



you « ^ . . i llualon C "body 1 



you^^^^htman physiolo^ 
CasclenceD 



you, . . .science 
(science ) < , . .queitlon(a 
huraui body illusion 



hUBan body. 



.real OF illusion 




tclentiflc kn^ledgt^ i iWeat values 

t-CQSfflQlO©f3 



icltntific knovle^e...VtBt valiWB 
C>€efliolo^3 




(pp, 229-30) 
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Jones conGludes by showing how a "domlnanea dlsplay^Vcan be 
constructed and used to illustrate the structure of a text. See 

Figure 3 for the dominance displays for the texts analyied 

_ ^* ' - " ^ . 

F igures 1 and 2 - ^ ^ 

^ ' COMMENTS 

This is an impress I ve^ wel 1 -wr 1 1 ten , lucid book. Jones uses a 
very personal approach, which is refreshing i n e xpos i tory prose- 
However j as an analysis of product rather than process, it has lass 
to say about writing than about reading comprihens ions that 
kSowledge of expos i tory--as well as nar rat i ve^^scr i pt s I s important 
toVunder s tand I nq. * 

For composition instruction^ Jones* work suggest the value of 
learning the traditional methods* of rhetorical devel opment--not 
necessarily as unrelated forms, but as forms that, can be embedded 
within each other* Jones' work also suggests that various 
grammatical devices might be learned in order to emphasiie and 
organize themes* However, although Jones has written a tantaliiing 
book, a great deal more work is needed before her linguistic 
research can be interpreted into classroom practice- . 
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Figure 1 , 
pominance Displays 



1* Dominance dliplay for text in Ffgure I 



^eri^ADS need ia It^n a nev sttltude ^ 

I 

I S 
OAlAltitudgi -fortityde, iQbriety^ pttienee 

I 

(ArgUB«nt ) 

A * I ^ ■ * 3 




Pllgfjms Vallgy Fer pg Daniel erQiilni 



Script!! l^^QOf/l^lwAtlTOi S^Praf; ^^lasfttioe 

OrMt^is" tcj^p liili#it^lcifel tbMt at top^ iswtitt^ltvsl these on 
bottQB. RtlAtipnahi^ a th^mm to iti dMismtl&i tb«ae ii WfitttD %n 
parththesci fteroii tbt line const^ti&g ,,tb^. * 



2, Domindnce display for text in Mgure 2 



{p. 253) 



Jiaturfti jgifng^e dgggn't give t CQBBoi_Q|^ ; 
it ii ^uit_gQrg :_0_gffijat^ible with ioag ~ 



(Contrsstive ejcwplg/ 



Ea i t e rn ay it 1 e 1 iB is j ne on^ 
p^tlblg with selgnce 

('PreBypposition ) 
1 

Bo4y jg gfl illmlQn 



{ Arpisent ] 



\v4I ug aug g t i an 5 
Ib body real or aji 



Se^ptB! l-Pfoof 

Fipjre 7.5 Dosinance diiplay ©f the th^aatic ftryeture of the ''Sclenct 
k Cosaeioe^*' teit, Higheit-^levfl theme at topj loyeit-lgvel theme on 
^tt».* Rglationihip of a theag to iti dominating Whgag ig written in 
pareatheaei acrott the line eonnectlng thea* 



ERIC 



, BEST A''i 



ft-' 



(p. 2 
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writing, preFerring to spend their time creating new situations for 
writinq. Squire thinks this process 1 s somewhat too unstructured 
though, and thus proposes a model that lies between the extremes of 
British and American classroom practices, His model is based on 
f our pr i nc i p 1 es r ' 



Petty, W* T,, 6 Fi?nn, P, J. (Eds), The writing processes of 
students; Rgport of the first anngal confergnca on language 
arts> Buffalor "State University of New York, 1975* 

, Larry Gentry 



This is a' collection of twelve papers that were presented at a 
SUNY-Buffalo conference on language arts* The topic of the 
conferencf Is heflected by the title of #iis brief volume^-^The 
Writing Processes of Students*^ As Is often the case in such 
col 1 ect^'ons, the papers range in quality from the mundane to the 
provocative* = ^ 

SUMMARY . 
1* James Squlrei Com pos i nq-^-A ^new emphas I s for the schools 

Squire is unhappy with the "wr i te^correct-revl se" syndroma that 
he believes characterizes American writing Instruetlon* He thinks ^ 
that teachers place far too much emphasis on^the correct ion^^ocess 
and that more attent i on needs to be qiven to what happens before . 
students write. He praises the "free" and "spontaneous" nature of 
language arts instruction in Britl-sh schools where writing l - • 

activities *^'erupt continuously from other class work'' (p, 2), 
^According to Squjxe^ jn^jjh teachers seldom mark ^ grade student 



1, More time should bW'speVt on'whathjppens before / 
pupils write than on wnit hippeni , after thiy 
write. '"The act of iriventioni of discovery and ' * 
organization of ideas, of finding something ta ; 
gay^-and of flndlng^hew to say sem0thrng**cannot^. " • 

; be taught by red pencil after the, wr 1 1 1 ng is 

'* already done*' (p* ^) - 

2, Composition* programs should be * based on more 
reading of children' s wrl ting and on what we know 
about wrrting by^ children, lessen the reading 
and study of adult models. 

3» A program In composing should recognize no false 
dichotomy between Imaglnat I ve/tand eKposltory 
writing* Teachers should not Impose hard-line 
^ categories such as prose vs. poetry, personal vs, 

imperisonal themes, etc. , 

4. Programs should recognize 'the intensely 

individual nature of the composing process. They 
should, for example, provide for alternative 
assignments and frequent writing conferences with 
- the teaeher. Students should collect their 
wr I t ings, choose the best, and review these with 
the teacher on a personal basis. 

?* Janet Emlgi ^ The biology of wrltlnqi Another view of the 
process ; 

While Emig thinks that th§ Case-study model that she 

popularized is still a valuable research tool j[especjally when her 

study is replicated, rather than duplicated), she also believes that 

writing-process research can benefit from I nterd i sc 1 pi i nary 'S^d I es* 

She Is particularly interested in the potential that cognitive 

-p-&V^^l^^y~^"9Trd"^ttT^ rn Fel'Sarch fflVl^W^eKpwn ding our know ledge about 

writinq. Split-brain research, for example, seems .to indicate that 

the right hemisphere is Just as importan't for sOTe types of writing 

Is J t s verba 1 1 y-or rented partner , the 1 eft hemi sphf re. Add i t ion- 

aliy, other neuroloqical studies lead Imlg to hypothesize 
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writing prqceis U powerfully, perhaps even un Iquel y, mul t ! -modal , 
involving simu] tahebuily sight, soundp and touch in an Intricate,^ 
mutually dependent and reinforcing cycla'' (p* 17). Emig believes 
that aq/^eKamlnat ion of such processes and- interrelat ionshlps are 
essential to the coftStructTon of an adequate theory of the writing 
process, ' 

3. Donald Gravesi The child, the wr 1 1 1 ng . process, md the role of 
the professional 

Graves points out that most writ'inq teachers fall Into one of 
two camps--the coef^^ye or the permUsive* The coercive- teacher is 
characterized' by a penchant for marking errors and focusing on the 
finished product. The permissive teachari on the other hand, seeks 
^to ''release'* the chi ld to wr i te, . hoping that the right "stor^c-* 
starter-' or another qimm[i ck wl 11 do the trick* Graves thinks that 
both^ approaches are contemptuous of children and ignor^ the ' 
essential variables of the writing process. (Hf al so 'admi ts to 

■ r 

beinq a member of both camps at various time#>in his teafihlng ' 
career, ) ' . 

According, to Graves, beg i nn i ng wr i t ers can generally be 
classified as being either "reactive" or '-reflective" in their 
approach to writing, the reactive writer (usually aboy) needs to 
rehearse bef ore wr i t i ng b^drawi np or discussing the toplci^he 
'efpploys erratic probl em-sol ving strategies, often^speaks aloud while 

i St' ' 

writing, and tendj to proofread at^the word level,: The reflective 
writer (usually a qirl.) needs little rehearsa I , *wr i tes rapidly and 
silently, and proof reads in larger Units. The *un Iqueness of these 

■ ■ . * ' 



two approaches, ro writlnq calls for.thp teacher to employ different 
iristi^uct londl strategies fdr each as he or she guides the child 
through the three phases ' of the, writinq proceis — prewritlng,* 
composing, and ppstwrltlng, ^ * ' ^ 

Graves believes that teachers Should thimselves be models of 
"good** wr i tens I they sKou! d prov i de t Ime and space\for ch I j dran to 

^ ^ V- ^ ^ ^ ■■ ■ ' } " ' ^ ■ 

wri te when' they lant to writer they shou-l d prov I de 'a physical and 
psychological environment that places a high value on oral and 
wri tten express ion, and they should help ciiMdren view their 
f in! sh^d piToducts as somet^ i ng permanent and unique. 

k,^ CKarles Cooper I Responding to student writing C' 

V ^ ■ . ^ ^ i ^ ^ 

Like Squire^and several .others at the conference. Cooper 

^ . - ^ ' . ' '"- '■ ^ ^ ^ ' -. ' 

believes that teachers spend too much time "on the accidents of. ^ 
transcriptions" and too 1 i tt! e; t ime on , "the essence - of compiss i - t Ion* 
, . . (the) mattejrs of persona, audience, and purpose, and the word 

and sentenGe -adjustments the writer makes * ." (pt 3?1* 

■ _ . r ■ - ^ , \ 

Instruction shoul^ focus bn preparing to'wfite the- next piece. and ^ 

' — ■ ■ 

respond! ngVto student writing. Respon^rig needs to be Immediate, 

insightful*, and supportive. Cooper recommends same-day confer- / 

encesy pairing, and small-group discussions to prpvi de Immediate 

- ^ " * . ' \' ■-. 

feedback. Teachers shoujd. stress tftree pr imary factors In confer- = 

j , . ' 

ring with stu'dents--rhdfcor Ic, intellectual strategies, and syntax. 



L ta ode Ms Fecusi The proeess of saelnq and the process of 
writing . ' "-^^^ ■3\ ' - 

In a brief article, Odel I shows how writing can ^e Improved by 
cal I Ing attention to grammatlcil foeui ( I *t. , changes In the gram- 
mat I cal subject of a cjause)* He uses examples ^©m Cannery Row and 
a n0ws 'report to demonstrate how descriptive passages ate Improyed 
by shifting focus In the same manner as a TV camera (e.g. , various 
angles, close-ups, panoramic views, etc.)^ 

6, Margaret Sawkinsi What children say about their writing 

^wkins discusses the results of her ' 3i ssertat ion project, a 
Study in which she interviewed f If teen "g©od*V fifth grade wrJters 
^hd/ftfteen *'poor" fifth grade writers. The chl Idren were asked 
what they thought about before and during writing, what problemi 
t'hey encpuntered, what factors they considered Important to remember 
when ^ritingt^ and the degree to which they used outlines, notes, 
proofreading and rewriting. She found that '-good" "poor" 
writers performed In much the same way when writing. The results of 
the interviews support the following ponclusionsf (1) Writers tend 
to consider aipects of content before and during the writing pro- 
cess; (?^) they usually write wlfhout the support of an outline or 
notes; (3) most don't Have the entrre'^ story in mind before they 
begjfH writlnq; (^) they give little thought to choosing words for 
particular purposes, to the sentences they write, or to para- 
graphing^ (5) while they might ask for spelling assistance, they 
seldom ask for help wItK problems of contenti (6) most p'roof rejd ^ 
^fter the first draft to check on, mfchanlcs and, to a lesser degree, 



on content^ (7) most who ^^ose to rewpJfte da'so^ to produce a neater 
paper. ^ 



7, Elois Skeen: Ttie effect of eKt#rnat; evepiti oh ehlldren^s ' - 
^ choices of writlna topics * 4 " 

Skeen discusses a study in which she collected cpmpositions 

from third and sixth graders over a two^week period to classify ' 

selection of topies and determine if self^selected topics reflected 

conoern with "external' events (I*e,^ occurring outfide of normal 

family interact ions) , Of fifty third grade combos i t ionSj only five 

dealt with external eventsr the\|loitii nat I ng *heme Involved home- 

f ami 1 y-peer s 1 tuat i ons. Sixth graders were more apt to, write about 

externa) events* Since all of the children In the sample were bla^k 

and the second week of the study was Black History Week, all but 

three of the sixth graders 'wrote abput an aspect of their ra'clal 

heritage during the second week* 

" , Neither (he purposei the designi nor the results of this stutfy 
are made particularly clear In the artrde* Nevertheless, these are 
Skeen*s conclusions: (1) Teachers'must provide time for children to 
wrLtar (2) It is important that teachers place no restrictions on 
the content, the form, or the correctness qf the written material i 
(3) Teachers should include course material that children feel to be 
significant to them. 

f.Ouida Clapps T^ree writing programs that work 

Clapp, the Ol^rector of Language Arts for the BuffaPo Public 
Schools, points out that good writing programs can be foun^/fn a 




. var I efyf of I nst rue t i ona I s I t uat i orjs , - She pwv I des "exanip ) es^ from ' 
t^^e secondary, c I assroomi in Buffalo. One i r a f reshrhan, class th^^^^ 
rs "operated on ifitfensive writer U workshop pfrocedures With- the 
individual wr I terras the assignment .focus" (p. 5iiy.' >ln ihis tlass> 
%stud^n^s write abbut topics that they select. This Is supplemented 
by a tightly sequenced ski lis program that Incl udes, Instryct ion in 
seritence combi n i ng. , Wr i 1 1 ng is evaluated by peers and in teacher- 
student conferences. A second type of program is found in a sWinth 
and eighth grade language aHs class where the teachec takes a m^e 
traditional approach. , The focus Is on "whole-clais'i assignments,^^ 
with students writing Aesop^spired fables, compositions about 
comic strip or TV characters, a primary storybook to be read to 
younger students, haiku, clnquain, etc. The teacher evaluates each 
assignment, _ provides comments, and gives letter grades. Another 
freshman class provides an example of a third type of instructional 
environment. 'This class operates in an "open style," with 
individual work woven into small group activities. Students are 
exposed to a variety of interest centep^and have access to ' 
typewriters, (tape recorders, and a dittCTimachine. Each student mtjst ^ 
prpduce-a piece of writing twice a week to discuss with teacher and 
peers in small .group meetings. Clapp contendB— t+sif^l 1 three 
programs are very successful, and (attr ibutes this to stimuiating 
class situatjons. , " ■ 



q. Marion Crdssi Ch i i dren ' s ihtereits in writing 

:^dxess, a pr incipal and ttacher rn a Canadian prlrnary school , 
Emphasizes the •importance of affective activities in preparing 
children for writtna. She bel leve& that youngsters shoul d be 
exposed to a language arts curriculum that Includes opportuni t i ei 
for "obiervat Ion" (maximum -use' of the five senies) and "representa- 
tion" {self-expression through dance, drama, muSic, art, etc.). 
Accbrdinq to Gross, these 'act Ivl ties wiJ 1 provide pract Ice In 
'mahipulat ing Wtas ani impress fens * organizing and formulating tham 
In an eKpram^ I ve mode to ba shared with others. / 

10. Hugh MacOonald: O^qolnq formative evaluatron o f student . 
, y^ri ting 

. 'MacDonald (p. 63) differentiates between '^formative'' evaluation 
("to determine how wel 1 students have mastered various elements In a 
postulated hierarchy") and "sumrfiative" evaiuatlon ("to grade the 
student at the end of^one unit before proceeding to the next"). He 
points oiit that formative evaluation hf$ many more advantages in 
terms of forming, the basl f" of instruct lonal decl sion-mak i ng. He 
ar^es for the development of an Individual profile that follows the 
student from year to year.- Such a prlofile would identify student 

'■ ' " , . . ' ■ -J ' 

- > . _ St ■ . 

strengths and weaknesses in five'major areas! content, Arganiza- 
tion, style, mechanics, and vocabulary. Each factor, except 
mechanics, is further subdivided in terms of three klrids of written 

* 

expressioni narrative, description, and exposition. MacDonald 
believes that the addption of sudi a profile woyld provide for 



'attention to indlviduaP writing development tnd would help el Imlnete 
gaps and overlaps as' students move from gTade to grade* 

.11% Ann Bodkins Pbserved differences In the v?r,ltten expresslojl-Qf 
* ^oys and girls ^ 




Bodkin. prpvi(des a ^rlef review of the l iterature relatinc 
dlfferfhces -'on the* modal ity and/or the theme" preferred by boys and 

girls* Mos^^ of her references come from psychological studlesi .only 

\ - ^ ; . ' . ' ' , ' jl , ■ \ 

four pertain to composition research* Bodkin suggests that researeh 

in this area Has the foflowing Impl icat ions for instruct ioni 

1* Both boys and girls should be encouraged to 
select their own writing topics*' 

2, Girls should b^ encouraged to expand their 

thinjcinci by writing on topics other than home and' 
school . 

3* Boys should be encouraged jto express their " 
feelings in wrrtFng* 



12. Betsy Sregeli The writing process l/n the open classroom 

S I egel ■ s ph II osophy of writing instruction can be summed up in 

the fol lowing statementi , 

ChiTdren leaj'n in different ways, at different rates 
of progress, and at different times. No one formula 
or program or crystallized step-by^step routine will > 
M serve the needs of all. Thus, wl^h no one specific ^/ 

' . _ age on formula for; mastery of these sktlls, salf-^ 

f > i selection is imperative, and teacher expectat ions or 
grade expectations are unreal I st I c (p* 77). 



In order to^ writer Siegel believes, children first need to^ 
experiment with crayon batik, ^rayon etchi ng, poster paint, postfer 
batik, oil pastels, and pasted paper cut-outs. The Ideal writing 
center contains ail of theie things and more-- Incl udlng (among other 



stuff) yarni oaktag, 



Oh, and paper too. 



tektilsSj acetate, canvas, charcoal; paper, etc 
Tbi s rnodel , of feourse, ierves a, f irst grade 

^ ■ . ■ . ^ . . •! \ ' ^ " - ' • ' : . ^ ^ , ■ ' ^ ■ 

class. But it reflects Siagel's mlstruit of organized Initruetion 
thrdgghout /the grajdes. In speaking of older children, for eKam^a, 
. she says: . ^ ■ ' _ ' /\ . ' 

' ■ ■ /V ^ .. ■ . . ' ■ ' ^ . . ^ ■■ , . .. 

, ' The only way to make a. writer ii that he sic must 
not tonly /"ead and read and read, but write and write 
and write, the style and syntactical structurei wMI 
evolve intuitively frOTi cohtinupus eHposure to the 
, .'models provided in his reading, and from the 

^ . .experience' of attempting to express himself in 

Writing, Just as the spoken language evolves from the 
models proVjIded in the home darrng the early years, 
(p; 80)-- ^ ' ; - 

-. , i • : ^ ■ , j ■ 

COMMENTS ' ' j 

Given our tapidiy /increasing knowledge of the wrftlng pro^ss, 
these articles 'do not'^ccurately reflect the current ^ state of thje 
art* ' ^^^^ however, r-ef I ect a break with product^or i^ented 

thinkfngVof {he past* Jhe Buffalo conference vas held in 1975 — a 
Jong time ago in terms of wr It 1 ng research* ^ Eniig^ Graves, Cooper, 
and Odell ane among those contributing to new knowledge and fresher 
perspec^t I ves In composition instructioh* ■ 
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^'^Frith, U, (Ed.r Ccfflilt i ve proeassas in 'ipel I Inq . londdns 
^ \ Academic Pfe:ss>, 19|8^ ^ > V,^ 

^ ' : ^ '- l ' V B**^© Crohnel 1 ; . .* . 

. This book Is a /co1le«Iori of or Igttiil papers primarily 
conctrnrd v/itfi the ipeU i ng ' ( I . , the.wfitrng) of wordii thus the . 
book I i unusuaj iinct 'iinoit pubH reading of^' 

wofdi (and tKIs toplc^ rfeeives considerable attentton even |n the 
present book). The book consUti of eight parti and 22 ^fiapterS*. 

PART Is SPELUNG I NST^RUCTIpN AND SPELLING REFORM . ' ■ _ 

* 1. RichaKd L/^VenezUys From Webiter\to Rice to' Roosevelt: The 
formative years for spel ling 1 nstruct ion affd. spelling reform In 
/ the U^,A, , f ' ^ _ 

Reading , was tradl tionally taught through spelllngi I.e., 
MudSnts spelled words aloud and then read them. This was Webster*! 
way "of spelling. The story of Webiter ' sy nf I uent iai effect on 
American spelling and schooling Is repeated, Including the" 
Information that Webster original ly* was strongly against any kind of 
Sperling reform and opposed the dropping of u^ from - our spellings 
(suggesting even that o would be better dropped if something hatf to 
be dropped), * * 

In the middle of the n i neteenth century reformers like Horace 
Mann Introduced the whole-word approach to reading, .thus making 

■ ' , ■ » ft , . ■ ■ ' 

Spelling a separate subject. 

*At ^the end of the n I neteenth century, Joseph Mayer Rice 
conducted relatively scientific studies^of spel I ing' and der Ive^ "a 
set of reCOTmendat ions for spellihq instruction which still retain a 



erIc J^'o 



surprl SI nqly modern ring" (p. ?3). Hewtfytr, Rice had little or no 

, . f * ' . 

* ' , , ' 'i ■■■■ i ■■ . ' 

influence on schoDHnq*. 

Al though di It I nqui.shtd people have bien Interested in Ehgu sh 
.spelling reform for centurieSf/ the movement cl imaxe^ at the 
. beginning of the twentieth cent^'y. In the lite l800*i there was 
consldefable spelling-reform activity on both'sides of the At 1 ant i c* 
In f906 the Simplified Spelling Board (In the United States) 
promulgated 300 simple, mostly non^controversial spellings. 
President Theodore R^oosevelt (a friend of one Board member) ordered 

that these spe1 1 i^ngs rbe adopted for al 1 documents from the Executive 

■ , \' ' ' ^ .■ 

- , ■ " ^ . , ^ - ' ■ .. ^ ' ■ . . . ^ ' ■ * . ' ' 

department* The outcry was overwhelming--frbm CongresSj newspaperi, 
and th,e public. Leis'than four months I ater Ro0evel t was fot'ced 



to rescihd his order* With that, Venezky concludepj ipelJing reform 



had di.ed 'in the twent i eth century, 



PART ifc SPELLING AND L^ffUAGE 



2, Philip T. Smithi L j nqu i st ic i nf ormat Ibh I n spel 1 i ng . 

Thp spelling' of m word can' contain nraphemiCj phonemic, 
phonal ^ifcal , lexical, and etymological I nf ormat ipr^i Smith presents 




experifl^^l results to confirm this propoial 
3, RoMrt G, Bakeri Orthographic awareness 

Arfults were asked to ^'reform*' the spellings of English words. 
Result^ indicate that the '*reformers*V are aware of and w|sh to 

mairttaiji morphological and semantic features of English spelling, 

I ' . * 

^But are/ more willing to change graphemi c features, (E*g,, the^^ is 

/ - " ■ " ^ k^- " 

./ * ^ > 

.maintaiKed for all plurals, but finaf g after v is dropped*) 



k. Pete/ Desberg, Dale I. Elliott, and George Mapsh: American 

Black EnqlHb and spelUfiq ^ 

■ ■ • r-— ^ , , ; , ... . , . 

The nature'of dialecti and of Black Inglish Is reviewed. A few 
Studies are merit ian€d to show the reU and ; 

jpellinq.^ The authDrs prapQit that Black EnqlUh speak^ri be taught 
to spel l .us i ng more emphasis on vision than on sound. 

" . ■ ' . ^ . ■'-....^ . .... 

PART III r ..SPELLING AND Word RECOGNITION 

5. Leslie .Henderson and Jackie Chard; The reader's impl icit 
^ knowledge of ortHograph ic structure .. . 

The authors review various studies that purport to explain why 

. \the perceptl^ of wfbrds; is easier/faster than the percept Ion >of ^ 

fsolated letters^' ' . ' ^ 

6. John Mortonf The Loqogen model and orthographic itructurt 

■ » 

The logogen jpodf 1 is a model of word recognition,. The mQdel Is 
described and its applicability for tpel liing d! scyssed. It*ls 
concluded that spelling recruires a major visual (graphemic)\ 
componeht • 

7. Gillian Cohens Reading and searching for spel 1 i ng errors 

Cohen reports studies in which subjicts had to find erwirs 
while reading, texts- The results suggest that readers make use of 
phonological , orthoqraph ical , and semantic information, 

PART IVi SPELLING STRATEGIES . ' 

8. Jonathan Barron, Rebecca Trelman, Jennifer F, Wilf, ^and Philip 
Kellm|nf Spelling and reading by rules 

Two groups of readers/spellers are di st i ngu i sheds 

"Phoenicians^ (who make use of sound-symb©I relat ions) .and "Chinese" 



(who relate spall I rig and meining)* About ttn testp ,fe(j(^e 

admini steridi they are described in some detail* ■ 

9. Tfaderick W, larronr Visual >nd phonological strategies In 
reading and spelling 

"Studies rndlcate that poor readers use y I sual stritegles for 

reading and ^phonoiogical strategies for spel 1 fng; good readers use 

^ . • ' if = , * 

both, strategi es for both processes. ^ - 

' ^ . *' ' 

10* Yvettf J, Tenneyi Visual factors In spelling 

Tenney reports 6n two studies that eonfirfti the importance of 

seeing a word in order to determine its correct spel ling* - 

II* John A* Slipbodai Visual imagery and, individual differences In 
spel 1 ing ^ 

Poor spellers seem to depend too much on sound-to^spel 1 ing 
correspandenxeSf wherens good spellers are able to use graphemie/ 
visual features to spell correetly. . 

PART Vs SPELLING ERRORS ^ 

12. Alan M. Wing and Alan D. Baddeleyi Spel I Ing, errors In 
/ handwriting; A corpus and a dlstrtbutlonal analysis 

The spel 1 1 ng^rrors on kQ three^hour exams for entrance to 

Cambridge were collected. (They are listed In an appendix,) The 

errors are di vl ded^between slips (errors *that are corrected or are 

swelled ^orrectly elsewhere) and convention errors (errors 

ref lect ing J ack of spelling knowledge). Analysis was performed on 

position effects. Errors were most common medial ly in wordSf 

correction was most common initially, least common final Vy. There 

' were differences in freguency and position of the four error types 

-analyiedi 
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omissloni subst itut ion, insert.roni reversal i Errors increised from 
the beginning to the end of sentences, but were distributed equal ly . 

. ' ■. . h ■ ■ - " ' 

throughout a text. (Althoyugh haridwrl't1»ng is spec i f ical 1 y ment ioned, 
St Is not distinguished frpm Other forms of product ion. ) * 
13, Jorman Hotopf I SI Ips of the pen » : 

sups of the tonque and si ips of the pen Jare analyzed. ^ Beth 
are rather rare--1ess than 11, With pen slips more eommpn than 
tongue slips. Different types ©f si ips occur at somewhat different 
frequencies in speech and-writinq. The most cofwion slips of the pen 
are sound-pattern .slips, 'stem variants ineorrect suffix), 
repetitions, and omijislons. * ^ 

PART Vli SPELLING AND ^DEVELOPMENT 

LInnea C. Ehrii ' The development of orthographic images 
Several studies are reported that suggest f he importance of 
orthographic images (closely tred to phonological form) I'n^--ti3e_^ * 
mental storage of words. Sud^ images are Important for both reading 
and spel 1 I ng. 

15. George Harsh, Morton (trtedman, Veronica Welch,, and Peter 
Desbergi The development of strategies in spelling 

Studies are reported to suggest the fol lowl ng sequence of 

spellinq strategleii sequential decodi ng (one*to-one sound-spelling 

correspondences), hierarchical decoding (variable sound-spe W i ng , 

correspondences), analogy (primarily f or I rregurar--or , at leasti 

less predictabl e--spen ings) . (However, it should be noted that the 

order' of these strategies also reflects the uiuai instructional 

order.) ' ' ' , ^ ' ' 



16. Petep I*. Bryant' and Lynetle Brm'i%t WHy^ tehll^ ren sometimes 
• C wri te words whi ch they do not, read . ,' .* . 

Readinq ab M i ty and, spen I nq^SpihJ'y no^t necesSBr i 1 y 

paranel. At tht beginBing, chi^|^ttem to use a v I sua! • strategy 

.(plus context) for reading,, bJt* 4^' Wonologicar:^^ ^ 

Spelling. • ; ^^-^ , " 

PART VI Yi SPELLING AND LANGUAGf 0 1'SORDERS 

17. Tony Marcel i. Phsnol ag i ga 1 ^awa renews and ^fenol oq i ca 1 
reprtientat ioni Invist igat loh of a ipeoif ic. spel 1 inq problem 

. / . A ipel Hng probleni was noteb'and itudiedt Jn initial consonant 

clusters containing a '1 tquld, the 1 Iquid was omitted ^or misplaced 

and the voicing of the stop was sometimes changed; Jn final, ^ 

consonant clusters^ nasal and lateral consonants were omitfedt 

Ad4l ts and Chi Idren with this spelling problem ware given various 

test|^.Qf speech perception and production. These tests showed no 

"r-elatlons to spelling except for tests^of phonet Ic segmentation, 

■- I i ' ■ ■ ' ' I 

Two explanations are offeredi (1) these spel 1 ers code speech In the 
%mm way as others, but differ in their linguistic awareness, 



.specifically In the recovery of phonemes in particular contexts; (?) 
'they code speech differ^ntVy In that they use a d I f f erent ^set of 

features, which are not apparent Irl their speech but are man I f ested 

I n thei r spel l 1 ng- / ' 

18. Richard F, Cromen Spontaneous spelling by 1 anquaqe-d i sordered 
> chl Idren ^ f ^ . ^ . » 

Spell inq e^-rors were analyzed in the writing samples bf five 
smail grbups of children: receptive aphas-lc, express I ve aphasic, 
speech^di sordered, normal^ The numbers and types of spel 1 ing'^errors 
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differed considerably among the groups, suggaitinQ that each qrpup 

has different underlying lingB^istic capabilities* 

19* Barbara Doddi The sp^el l ing abijjties 6f prof oundly pre^ 
linguariy deaf c hldren 

Studies indteate that deaf children can generate and use' 
. phonoi oq I ca 1 information* 

PART VIM: SPELLING AND DYSLEXIA 

20/ Philip H. K. Saymour and Constantinos D. Porpodas* Lexical and 
non-lexical processing of spelling in dyslexia 

This chapter reports a series of studies of the reading and 

spe 1 I i nqjab i I i t y of dyslexic boys (and two dyslex^ic adOlts) compared 

with boys of *the same age and with younger boys of the same reading 

ab i I i ty . 

21, Hazel E. Nelson: Analysis of sg^eJ^Mng errors in normal and 
dy 5 1 e X t c children 



A new spelling test d^eloped arid standardised, Oysl^Aic 

cf'ti Idren and chi Idren of the sam^ spelling level (based on number of 
e r f cj f b ) were Fount) not to differ In t fi e t h i e e types of errors 
S I ud i e d . Older t of\ ^ phOf^c I i C a M y i r i di^c U r a t e e I f'or s , and 

< > r t h oq r d p f ! I c a I I ^ 1 I 1 e q a 1 t\ r o f s . 
/ / U I A r I I : Ur>e ^^ec led s pe ) I > nt£ wb I ems 

Pt>^ti lei 3 wfio at e Quwd readei S rTloke ti^jr 4; ^ , I , t , . < 1 ^ I I 

a p p I up r i a L o S p ^ I 1 I f » m e r . u r S I h a n p 00 r spellers w/()Q ar^. p uo / read 
\i ut t h ^ y »naH,e Icis^ u live r'i Lionel effOrS Lhijn [huse f/fuj ara UuLfi yt^-MJ 
Spellers and Qood leaders. The latter se em to hove more detailed 
qraphrc ififoimation avdilablc, wfiich is also de^fiOf » s t r at ed wh^fi Lfiey 
must use spec i f i c V i sua I jriformation in read i nq- ^ some t h i ng that is 

difficult for the good readers who are poor spellers. 
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